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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. JACK IN OFFICE. Engraved by C. J. Lewis, from the Picture by Sm E. Lawnsene, B.A., in the:-Sheepshaniks Collection. ‘ 


2. PIRATES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN PLAYING AT DICE FOR PRISONERS. Engraved by W. Rmewsr, from the Picture by F, RB. 
Picxensomt, R.A., in the Collection of C. J. Noxrucors, Eaq. 


3. LURLEI—THE NYMPH OF THE RHINE. Engraved by H. 0. Baxprxo, from the Statue by Gustav Mammon. 
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RELICS OF CHARLES I. 


BY JOHN PIGGOT, JUN., F.S.A. 

“Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust?” 

SHAKSPEARE. 
WMHARLES LI. painter, musician, 
= and engraver, infused a taste 
APPA for the Fine Arts into England at 
“ fm) a time when little was known about 
wae them. It is not our intention 
= to vindicate here his monarchical 
character, as that has been nobly done by 
Clarendon, Disraeli, and others, but merely to 
indicate the whereabouts of some of the most in- 
teresting of his relics which have been preserved. 
Deeply ought we to regret that the artistic trea- 
sures he collected were dispersed to enrich 
foreign collections. When prince he patronised 
the ‘tapestry establishment at Mortlake, and 
designs to be wrought there. When 
ing he employed Rubens to make sketches of 
the hi of Achilles, to be copied in tapestry 
in the same factory ; and we know that he pur- 
chased the seven cartoons sent pm for the 

same purpose; and, as Mr. Di i remarks : 

“It was no fault of Charles I. that he did n 
anticipate the Gobelins of Louis XIV. Charles 
had what artists call “a knowledge of hands,” 
in a wonderful degree; that is, he could at once 
tell, on looking at a picture, who painted it. He 
handled brush and pencil well himself; and even 
the author of “The none-such Charles,” says, he 
excelled so far in the Arts and Sciences, that he 
might have got a livelihood by them. In his 
room were hung, by his special order, 
the portraits of his three Rosusiie artists— 
Rubens, Mytens, and Vandyke. Milton sneer- 
ingly tells us, in his “ Iconoclastes,” that a 
volume of Shakspeare’s plays was the closet com- 
panion of his solitudes. He could not have'given 
us @ more elegant trait of his enlightened mind. 
This work came into the possession of William 
IV. In nm he was dignified and grave, and 
artists of genius have Sensentie copied his 

head as a model for that of our Saviour. * 

es nninl ensonted a bust of Charles I.,and as he 
very long in executing it, he was requested 
to hasten the work; he replied that he had com- 
menced it several times, but there was some- 
so unfortunate in the features that he was 
shocked every time he examined it, and 
forced to leave off, for “if there was any 
stress to be laid on physiognomy, he was sure 
the person whom the picture re was 
destined to a violent end. When the. bust 





* List oF 4 FEW OF THE CHIEF PORTRAITS OF 
CuaRLzs I. 


Artists, Jn whose possession. 
- Her Majesty Buckingham Palace. 
” Hampton Court. 

Sir Charles E. Johan, Bart. 

Mer Mai sour ashinaiame Palace. 
er esty, i 

Prince. Charles and Duke of York, 
St. *s College, Cambridge. 

Al Souls’ College, Oxford. ° 
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writer, Howell), called 

dubitable heir. He was set ri 
Conway, and then said indubi 

L this was thought a bad omen. At 
his coronation he refused to be clad in the gar- 
ments of Edward the Confessor, in which alf hi 
predecessors had been arrayed; and he would be 
attired in white satin, though the Earl of Pem- 
broke earnestly dissuaded him from so doing. He 
was reminded that the two monarchs who alone 


IL. and Henry V1I)., had died a violent death. 
Curiously enough, Oliver Cromwell and 
Charles I. were thus related. The ki 
and Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Robert Cromw 
the mother of the Protector, were ninth 
cousins; and Charles and Oliver were ninth 
c Cromwell was therefore 
right when he said, in a speech to his first 
Parliament—“I was by birth a gentleman, 
living neither in any considerable height, nor 
et in obscurity”’ (Noble’s “ Memoirs of the 
tectoral House of Cromwell,” ii. 204). Sir 
Bernard Burke, in his “ Vicissitudes of Fami- 
lies,” devotes a chapter to the rise and fall of 
the Cromwells, shows that they were of high 
county standing in os seated at 
their fine old mansion of Hinchenbroke, and 
that the tale of Oliver or his father having been 
a brewer is a m 
To show how much uncertuinty exists relat- 
ing to the execution of Charles I., the name of 
the executioner is very doubtful. His name is 
said to have been William Walker, buried at 
St. Peter's, Sheffield, where there was a 
plate with an epita iven in Gentleman's 
Magazine (xxxvii. 548). ing the Common- 
wealth he lived at the village of Darnall, and 
spent his time studying mathematics and other 
sciences. In the trials of the — Walker 
was several times mentioned as being the name 
of the man who especially struck off the king’s 
head. After the Restoration, an attempt was 
made to fix the guilt on one William Hulett, 
and the following evidence was given in his 
defence: —“ When my Lord Capell, Duke 
Hamilton, and the Earl of Holland, were be- 
headed in the Palace Yard, Westminster (soon 
after the king), — Capell asked the 
common hangman, ‘ Did you cut off my master’s 
head?’ Yes,’ said he. ‘ Where is the instru- 
ment that did it?’ He then brought the axe. 
Rg, pena aie a ou sure ? wry 
lord. ‘ Yes, my lord,’ sai a. am 
very sure it is the same.’ My Lo Capell took 
the axe, and kissed it, and gave him five pieces of 
gold. I heard him say, * i wert thou not 
afraid?’ Saith the hangman, ‘ They made me 
cut it off, and I had £30 for my pains. 
The MS. catalogue of the magnificent works 


f Art of Charles . is preserved in. Harl MSS. 
(4,898). The medals were valued at about one 
Soon j 


i 
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A Saxon king’s mace, however, 
used in war, with a ball full of spikes, and the 
handle covered ho plates, and enamelled, 
sold for £37 8s. Roman shield of buff 
leather, covered with a plate of gold, finely 
chased with a gorgon’s head, set round the rim 
with rubies, emeralds, turquoise, &c., made 
£132 12s. 


Although, 2° Frenloudy enall wi 


tion in tapestry, ; 
pom carried out. Vandyke's 
was bought by Sir Balthazar 
and is now at e. 





Booxs axp AvTocraPus, 


The writer of this paper has at Broom- 
fcld, Easex, a Bible, which to Charles 

.» the date 1529 (Norton and printers). 
It is a folio, bound in purple velvet, with the 
arms of England richly embroidered on both 
covers, and on a fiy-leaf is written :—‘ This 
Bible was King Charles I.’s, afterwards it was 
my grandfather's, Patrick ~~ » who 
was afterwards Library Keeper to Hi jesty ; 
now given to the church at Broomfield by me, 
Sarah Attwood, Aug. 4, 1723.” 

According to Roach Smith’s “ Collectanea 
Antiqua,” James Sken . of Rubislaw, 
Se a na te : the king is 

ve presented it to Bishop Juxon, though 
Herbert does not mention it.” It to 
the kia; when Prince of Wales, and on the 
cover the of the Principality is embroi- 
dered within the garter on blue velvet. It is 
engraved in the “ Book of Days.” Another 
Bible is in the possession of E. 8. Shirley, Eeq., 
of i Park, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
bears on it the letters C.P. sg Princeps). 
Mr. Shirley says it is one of those used in the 
Chapel Royal, and the tradition in his family is 
that the lessons were read out of it on the 
morning of the execution. Mr. W. W. Jones, 
of Chastleton House, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
says he has the one given to Bishop Juxon on 
the scaffold. It was given «| y Fane, 
great niece and last descendant of Bishop Juxon, 
to Mr. J. Jones, of Chastleton. Juxon retired, 
immediately after the execution, to his estate of 
Little Compton, about a mile distant from 
Chastleton. There is a tradition that the 
bishop performed the services, according to the 
use of the Church of England, in his house 
every Sunday during the Commonwealth. His 
estate came, on his death, to his nephew, Sir 
W. Juxon, and from him to his daugh 1 
Lady Fane, who, on leaving the neighbour- 
hood, gave the Bible to Mr. J Jones, of Chas- 
tleton. It is a quarto volume, bound in gold- 
stamped leather. The royal arms, with the 
initials C.R., are impressed in the middle of 
each cover, and the rest of the space is filled 
with a pattern of the Tudor Rose, Thistle, and 
Fleur-de-lis. Tt is dated 1629. , 
leaf at the end of the volume is written :— 
“Juxon, Compton, Gloucestershire.” At the 
commencement is a curious genealogy from 
Adam to Christ, and a map of the cowntries 
mentioned in the Bible, in which the Mediter- 
ranean is called the “ Middle Earth Sea.” In 
the neighbourhood Juxon is never known by 
the title of Archbishop. 

A writer in Notes and Queries 


a Prayer-book w 
les I., containing inal notes 
i writing. It ‘once be- 
longed to the late Duke of Sussex. 

Lambeth Library is the MSS. of the contro- 
versy between the monarch and Alexander 
Henderson, the head of the Presbyters, respe 
ing church vernment, entirely in the hand- 
writing of the King.t He revised the folio 
« Memoirs of Sir Edward Walker,” and sa 
Clarendon with two MSS. on the tr 
the years 1645—46. Very few of his auto- 
in, and there was probably a pur- 
In his of 


spiro, spero,” 
+ Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere vitam ; 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest. 


The “twelve rules” found in the 
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7. Maintain ne ill opinion. 
8. Keep no bad company. 
9. no vice. 
pS 

. Repeat no e 
12. Lay no wagers.” 


When in Carisbrook Castle, Charles wrote these 
words :— 


meals. 


“The fiercest furtes that do dally tread 

Upon my grief, my grey discrown ’ 

Aue thoee that owe iy bounty for their bread. 

“ With my own power my majesty they wound ; 

In the 's name, the king himself uncrowned, 

So doth the dust destroy the 

“They promise to erect my royal stem, 

To make me to advance my diadem, 

If I will first fall down and worship them! 

“ But my refusal they devour my thrones, 

Distress my children, and destroy my bones, 
force me to make bread of stones.” 
Perrencuizr’s Life of Charles 1. 


PortTRaITs. 


A portraitof Charles, in oil, 
of our churches. It was copi 
Eikon Basilike taken from one the king ordered 
to be placed in his “‘ Golden Manual,” repre- 
senting him yoy contemning a temporal 
crown, holding our Saviour’s crown of thorns, 
iring unto an eternal crown of happi- 
i “ Original Letters,” 2nd 
In the Gentleman's Magazine 
(Ixvi. ii. 911) a curious painting is described, 
which came a ch , Gloucestershire, on 
el, and representing Charles with eyes and 
ca u ey and dressed for execution, with 
axe and block below, with the following lines :— 


“ Looking to Jesus, so our sovereign stood, 
Pra. for those who thirsted for his blood ; 
But high in bliss, with his celestial crown, 
Now with an eye of pity he looks down ; 
While some attack his other life, his fame, 
Ludlow reviv'd to blast the royal name, 


On sacred majest anely t 

Seed so ost en tha beast ~ an 
There is a curious portrait of Charles I., formerly 
in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, now in the 
Town Museum. He is represented as trampling 
on earthly crowns and sceptres, and reaching 
at a crown of glory, which an angel is holding 
out: near him is a tree with D. Dalby’s 
motto, “Crescit sub pondere.”’ It was painted in 
~ ad a person named Rowley, for the sum 
0 . 


Among the fine collection of miniatures lately 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum is 
one of Charles I. set in the king’s hair dipped 
in blood on the scaffold, an heir-loom in the 
Shelley famil y and which belonged to Juhn 
Winckley, who was executed at Lancaster 
Castle the — of 1715, On the back of 
this relic are engraved the names of the family 
who rose again for the Stuarts in 1745; the 
Doweger Lady Shelley to whom it was be- 
queathed by her father, Thomas Winckley, Esq. 
of Preston and Brockholes, remembers to have 
worn it when a child, on some Jacobite anniver- 
sary, about 1790. 


papnees Seattay 
from in the 


Watcnes anp Crocks. 


According to Herbert (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
his gold watch was confided to the king's care 
to be delivered to the Duchess of Richmond; 
which _ was religiously performed. The small 
silver clock that hung by his bedside was carried 

him at the king’s request towards the place 

of execution, and while ing through the 
en into the pak, the “asked Mr. Her- 

the hour of the day, and taking the clock 
into his hand, gave it to him, saying, ‘ Keep this 
in memory of me,’” which he did.* A gold 
to have been purloined by a 

general _ Officer. In Brayley and _Britton’s 
* Cheshire,” it is stated that at Vale Royal, the 
to Ae belonged to King Charle 1 

ve i les, and 

ven by him to Juxon on the scaffold.” The 
came om Se we amy family by 
termarriage e Cowpers of Verleigh, 
Chester, who were related to the San 

° the king was at Carisbrook, it is 

gave a silver watch to Mr. 





+N ~ emma an heir-loom to Wil- 





of a man, with Christ above, and : 
“ And what I sai to you, I sai unto all, Watch.” 
Mrs. Forester, widow of the late Rev. Dr. F. 
Moore, who died in 1799, at the age of eighty- 
three, the identical clock which was 
at Whitehall at the time of the execution, and 
by which the fatal moment was regulated. Her 
effects were di after her death, and I do 
mobvely, la hie Diary (Feb, 24, 1655), saysthat 
in i ‘eb. 24, , says 
he ave doth which had been presented by 
some German Prince to our late king, and was 
now in ion of the usurper, valued at 
£200.”” He says its “balance was only a chrystall 
ball sliding on parallel wyers without being at 
ut rolling from stage to stage till 
falling on a spring conceal’d from sight, 1t was 
thrown up to the upmost channel againe, made 
with an im he eee on ert er on 
vicissitude of motion ily entertaining the 
eye every half minute, and the next half giving 
Pp to the hand that shew’d the houre, an 
giving notice by a small bell, so as in 120 half 
minutes, or periods of the bullet’s falling on 
the ejaculatorie spring, the clock part struck.” 


Rives. 


Mr. Howe, master- 
Carisbrook, had a little son, who was a great 
favourite with the king. One day seeing him 
with a child’s sword by his side, the king asked 
him what he intended doing with it. “To 
defend your Majesty from your Majesty's 
enemies’ was the reply; an answer which so 
pleased the king, that he gave the child the 
signet ring he was in the habit of wearing. It 
has descended to Mr. Wallace of Southsea, a 
kinsman of Mr. Cooke, of Newport, an ancestor 
of Mr. Howe. 

In er ge “History of ~—e “§ = 
account of a ring in the possession of tae Mi 
casot those presented by te king prior to hi 
one 0: presen y the or 
execution. It bears a small, but Peautifully 
executed, miniature of the royal . Inside 
is inscribed, over adeath’s head, “Jan. 30,1648,” 
and “ Martyr Populi.” Another of these was 
(in 1853) in the possession of Mrs. Henderson, 
of Gloucester Place, formerly Miss Adolphus. 
It came to her in the female line through her 
mother’s family. The unfortunate Charles pre- 
sented it to Sir Lionel Walden on the morning 
of his execution. It has a miniature of the 
king set in small brilliants. Inside the ring 
are the words, “Sic transit gloria regni.” 
Mrs. Henderson thought that the king presented 
only four of these — follows :—Bp. Juxon, 
Sir L. Walden, Co burnham, and Herbert, 
his secretary; but several more are known. 
There is also a ring in the possession of the 
Rogers family, of Lota, who were always cele- 
brated for their loyalty and attachment to the 
crown. Robert Rogers, of Lota, mentions this 
ring in his will, dated 1690. The miniature is 
beautifully painted in enamel, and is said to be 
by Vandyke ; it has been reset, but its — 
setting and inscription —— with those 
before mentioned. “F. D. H,” in Notes and 
Queries (3rd 8., i. 519), states that he has a ring 
traditionally said to have been given to a ma- 
ternal ancestor (one of the Fiennes family) by 
Charles, on the eve of martyrdom. The portrait, 
in enamel, is set between two small diamonds, 
but there is no legend at the back. Another 
rng. was in the ion of Horace Wi 
at Strawberry Hil, being a gift to him 
Lady Murray Elliott. The stone has the pro- 
file of the king in miniature it. On the 
obverse of this, within, is a death’s head, with a 
crown of glory above, flanked by the words, 
“Gloria Vanitas,” with the legend“ Gloria Aug. 

vit, Jan. the 30th, 1648.” Thisisengraved 
in “The Book of Daye” (i. 194). Disraeli, in his 


at the Castle of 





Life of Scott, iv. 141.) 
Miscetianzovs Rettes. 

In Hone's “E Day Book” (i. 18 
read :—* The hoch hich venaived Se hed ot 
Charles I.,after its decapitation, is carefully pre- 

with the communion plate in the 


appears nearly black. 
tunate monarch is also deposited with the laver, 
the movements of which are still These 


y , 

In Horsfield’s “ Sussex” (i. 559), 1835, it is 
stated that these relics are ina glass case 
in the chancel. It is there stated they 
consist of the shirt with ruffled wrists, whereon 
are a few traces of blood, in which he was be- 
headed; a watch said to have been given by the 
king to Mr. J. Ashburnham at the piace of exe- 
cution ;* his white silk drawers; and the sheet 
that was thrown over his body after the execu- 
tion. Mr. Lower, in his “ Sussex Worthies,” 
says that these were exhibited to the 
visiting the church, and in the last generation 
persons afflicted with the “king’s evil” used 
occasionally to make a pilgrimage thither to be 
touched with these for their malady. They have 
now been removed from the church. John 
Ashburnham was appointed in 1628 groom of 
the bed-chamber to Charles. When, in 1646, 
the king left Oxford, his only attendant was 
this loyal adherent. Charles, writing to the 
queen, May 15th, 1646, says, “I owe Jack 
£9,200.” les II., con to his usual 
method of treating those who lost all for 
his father, granted him a principal interest in 
the great park of Ampthill, and other lands. 

Mr. Timbs says “a silversmith of Bath had 
in his possession a few years since the pocket- 
handkerchief used by Charles at the time of his 
execution. It is of fine white cambric, and is 
neatly marked with the imperial crown and the 
initials C.R. This handkerchief was purcl 
at the sale of the pene ty | a + late he of 
Dorchester, accompani is certificate :— 

“ This was King Charles the I.’s handker- 
chief, that he had on the a when meg 
beheaded, January ye 30,1648. From myco' 
Anne Foyle, 1733. Certificate by me, July 25, 
1828, W. M. Pitt. As to the authenticity of 
the act, I can only state, that I was 
by my father that Mrs. Anne Foyle was cousin 
of his mother, whose father was much attached 
to the course of the king, was present at his 
death, and obtained, by some means or other, 
this handkerchief: from her there 4 a 
it, and she gave it to my grandmother, 
Pitt, a8 is stated on the cover herein enclosed ; 
the endorsement was written ninety years 
the event took place, and my ther was 
born in the reign of Charles Ii. I m voit kav’ 
that that endorsement is in the writing 
my other, and who evidently bell 
the above to be true; and I this 
years after the writing of that t by 
m other.” 

e counterpane which covered the bed of 
Charles I. the night before his execution, 
which is made ‘ae thick rich blue satin, em- 
broidered with gold and silver in a Goep — -_ 
Oh nee © et pox 
Cham: 0 near , Somer”. 
set, cae chet mantle, from the period it 
came into their possession, by 





# Mr. Hughes, of Chester, in Notes and Queries (1st 
x. 469), states that he thinks it can be easter 
that Mr, J. Ashburnham was 

morning of his execution, certainly not upon 

‘old 


fi his royal master. 
_———_—_—_—— 
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the sole heiress of the Chandlers, of Camen’s 
Hall, near Fareham, Ham ire—a family con- 
nected with Cromwell. sword-belt of the 


unfortunate ki is also at Orchardleigh House. 
A a of Notes and Queries (3rd 

iii Miss Knight told him she 
was in waiting on the Princess Charlotte when 
Prince Regent came to inform his daughter 
just made of the y of 
prince was much affected, and 
Charlotte a lock of dark 


At a meeting of the Archeological 
May 3, 1861, Mr. Nelson exhibited the black 
velvet gloves given by Charles I. to Bishop 
Juxon on the scaffold ; they have never been out 
of the possession of his descendants. At the 
same ing Mr. Kerslake sent the hunti 

knife os tho Ling, when Prince of Wales, wi 

his initials and plume of feathers. It was 


ed by the ancient family of Salisbury, of 
Bog, until e decease of the late Sir R. Vaughan, 
when their i i t has 


ions 

been described by Pennant and other writers. 
At a meeting of the British Archmological 
Association, April 27, 1864, Mr. Baskcomb 
exhibited a portion of a scarf or neck-cloth, said 
to have been worn by Charles I. on the morning 
rd his oer gem 4 is of fine cambric, a 
worked, and the pattern agrees wi t 

of the embroidery on the shirt deposited in the 
South Kensington Museum, said to have been 
one of the two shirts worn on the same mournful 
occasion, and long preserved by the descendants 
of the Lord Keeper Coventry. The other shirt, 
as we have before mentioned, is at Ashburnham. 
oe Cuming, at the same meeting, ex- 
hibited a heart-shaped mo locket of 
Charles I. of silver, engraved with a cherub’s 
head and a wounded heart, flanked by palm 
branches, emblems of martyrdom, having the 
initials of the owner, A. G., conjectured to be 
those of the Rev. Arthur Gifford, who suffered 
severely in the royal cause, and whose brother 
Colonel John Gifford was a distinguished soldier 
in the king’s army. On another locket, en- 
graved in the “ Book of Days,” is an engraved 
profile head of the king and “Prepared be to 
me, C.R.,” and on the exterior sides, “J live 

and dy in loyaltye,” and “ Quis temperet a lacrymis, 
January 30, 1648.” The gold medal presen 
to Bishop Juxon by Charles on the scaffold was 
a pattern piece presented by the engraver 
to his majesty for approval. It is the work of 
Rawlins, who also engraved at Oxford the rare 
crown-piece struck for that city. It weighs 
1 og. 10 dwts. 13 grs. It was a £5-piece, bear- 
ing the motto, “ Florent concordia regna.” It 
was devised by the bishop to Mrs. Rachael 
Gayters, and from her came to her 99 
daughter, Mrs. Gayters, who married the Rev. J. 
Cornneline, father of the rector of Red Marley, 
Worcestershire ; the latter gentleman presen: 
it to his son, who in 1835 sold it to Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Drummond. Mr. Till, the coin- 
dealer, purchased it from the latter for £50; he 
offered it to the British Museum for £80, but 


the purchase was declined, and finally Mr. Cuff 


became the r at £60. At his sale it 
brought £260, the purchaser being the late Mr. 
Brown, of the house of Lenguens and Co.* 

The George (the jewel of the order of the 
Garter), also presented to the bishop, descended 
to Sir George Chetwynd from his maternal 
ancestress, the daughter of Elizabeth Juxon, 
a niece of the bishop, and the wife of James 8S. 
Amond, Esq., of Covent Garden.t Paeeet 
in Knight's “Old England,” vol. ii.). Hellier, 
in his “Narrative of the attempted escapes of 
Charles I.” London, 1852, says :— 

“ An ancestor, of the name of Howe, of Mr. 
T. Cooke, now resident at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, was at this time (January, 1648) master- 
gunner at the castle of Carisbrook, and as & 
mark of the king’s sense of the attention paid 
to him by that officer, he on one occasion pre- 








ted | the sides for the purpose of 





sented him with the staff he was using. The 
ivory head of this relic is still in the 


he king's of letters in cij 
ing’s attempt to escape 
The is made of rich green satin, lined 
throughout with material, and 


3 
58 


idered in gold upon it:—“The merciful 
shall obtaine as “ Bot lay up treasures 
in Heaven.” “He that soweth spareingly 
a es The top is so made 
that it can hooked to the girdle of the 
wearer. The pious sentences on the back sug- 
gest that it may have been employed on state 
occasions by the bursar or treasurer of some 
charity: it is preserved in a case as curious 
as itself. 

In a work entitled ‘‘A Jewel for Gentrie,” 
1614, which is, in fact, only a modernised 
edition of the celebrated “ Boke of 8. Albans,” 
is a portrait of James I. in hawking costume, 
with a — Samy hung at his side, like that 
pee ; the circular mouth trimmed with 

or gimp, the bottom with three long tassels, 
which were at this period of such extra t 
dimensions as to give rise to the saying,—“Thou 
tassel of a prodigal’s purse.” Mr. ’s purse 
is inscribed—“ Tu GVIFT OF A FRIEND. 1623.” 

Mr. Fuller Russell also exhibited the gloves 
worn by James I., preserved in Ral 
by’s museum, and subsequently at wherry 
ill (see “ Walpole’s Letters,” ii. 429, 1769). 

In the “ Diary of Captain Richard 8 ty 
we read:—“ May, 1644. Round about the 
king’s chess-board this verse :— 

* Subditus et princeps istis sine sanguine certent.’” 

His backgammon-board was given to Bishop 
Juxon, and conveyed by marriage by Juxon’s 


ted | heiress to its present owners, the Heskeths, of 


It is formed entirely 
of opaque and t amber and chased 
silver. The counters are of amber, and on each 
is a cameo head of one of the kings of England, 
from the Conquest to James I. 

The block on which Charles was beheaded 
i ion of Lady Fane, and was 
of her effecta, at Little 


Rufford, Lancashire. 


do not 

could be identitied by the iron staples : 

i the king 

down, if he offered any resistance. : 
Six churches are dedicated to Charles I.; viz., 
idge Wells, two at Pl 

P 


Der’ Jw 
Newto in Wem, In 18659, en 
i “iden the bells at slip, Oxford, it was 
found that the largest had the arms and motto 
of the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., 
and the date 1623. There is a chapel at 
Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells, built by 
the old family of Parker, in commemoration 
of the return of the prince from Spain. The 
following inscription is in the porch :— 
#“D. 0. M. 
8. 
OB FELICIssiIMUM CAROLI 
Principis, Ex 
HisPaniis REDITUM 
SACELLUM Hoc 
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tian Martyr 
we are now ready to it 


style which by its scul, 


| expression, 
recognition. 


leries of 
come impossible to give 
of the immense, and more 


Street. The exhibition, 
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MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 
WITH NOTES ON GERMAN ART.* 


ie : 
BPe os cieee 
baree ifs 
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works show the artist may yet mature a 


shall win European 


The marked characteristics of the Munich 
school are well exemplified in the first 
grand Saal. In one respect only is the 
school stinted in its proportions, and shorn 
of its honours, forasmuch as even in gal- 
these vast dimensions does it 
a oe 


its oo purity of form, and its su! 
mental | , 


frescoes which within the last few years have 
been executed on the walls of the National 
Bavarian Museum in the new Maximilian 
however, conta-ne 
f and com y 
our grand pretentious compe. Prof 








Andreas Miiller, 
sor Ramberg, and Friedrich , i Bio 
tures designed in common 
for the decoration of the 
tweed Maxton ” which crowns the 
same street. Thus, notwi ng certain 
9 te eles oily 
never has i S87 J - 
and fairly of the Munich s which, in 
Germany, is the only serious val to that 
© Continued from p. 315. 
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of Diisseldorf; and we have little hesitation 
in giving to Bavaria p ence over 
sia. the first great Saal of the Inter- 
national Exhibition there are some ten 
works, by Adam, Victor Miiller, Makart, 
Max, Lenbach, Wagner, Schleich, and Pro- 
fessor Piloty, which pronounce, almost at 
a glance, the distinguishing features of 
Munich Art. We have already mentioned 
as foremost the pictures of Piloty and Max. 
Professor Wagner, too, as mi ht beexpected, 
has a composition remarkable for spirit and 
action, not to say —ee ;—the steal- 
ing and carrying away of a girl by a couple 
of en, who, at full speed, fight for the 
prize. This after all is the art of the circus, 
yet the subject, though too much of a good 
thing, brings into play the Piloty manage- 
ment of light and shade, mastery over form, 
and daring contrast of colour. Also 
thoroughly after the Munich mannerism is 
‘ The Scene from Hamlet,’ by Victor Miller. 
This is a kind of Fechter free and easy 
reading of the character. The figure is 
wholly wanting in dignity; and the canvas, 
in its inordinate scale, is out of all propor- 
tion to the thought expressed ; but size is 
essential to the Munich school. Neverthe- 
less, in the composition we gain a fine study 
of light, shade, and colour, with the charac- 
teristic treatment of a silvery chalky sky. 
Makart, another name famous in Germany, 

lories in a manner directly identified with 

unich. This sketch, for the decoration 
of a salon, we saw a year ago in the studio 
of Kaulbach, to whom, in fact, it belongs. 
It is remarkable for romance, play of fancy, 
and rich decorative colour. © technica 
treatment of the pigments is transparent 
and lustrous to a — wholly foreign to 
German schools; and, although the draw- 
ing is careless, the general grouping and 
treatment are admirable for decorative 
ends. Makart is one of the few Munich 
artists who venture on the nude, and in 
this reticence, the school is favourably con- 
trasted with that of Paris. The scholars 
of Piloty, in fact, are so much given to 
sumptuous draperies and realistic acces- 
sories, that sober, mild. flesh-tones are 
scarcely W. to the decorative pitch they 
desire. e have already indicated that 
leading artists in the capital of Bavaria are 
the favourites of fortune; when proof is 

ven of the possession of genius that can 

turned to good account, often ensues a 
competition among the princes of Germany 
for the possession of the gifted painter. 
Makart accordingly has, by the diplomacy 
which events bring to bear upon the Arts, 
been won over by Austria. The artist 
received promises, which, to have declined, 
would have proved him more than human. 
We argue much good for the school of 
Vienna from this conquest: that school 
has been in the rear, not in the front. 
Makart is the man to fire it with new life 
and ardour. 

In conclusion, we announce the adjudi- 
cation of orders and medals which severally 
are to rank equal in honour. The cross of 
the Order of St. Michael, which, in Bava- 
ria, answers to the ion of Honour in 
France, had been awarded to the following 
artists :—Oswald Achenbach and B. Vau- 
tier, as the best representatives of the 
Disseldorf school: this award, though 
necessarily unsatisfactory to the members 
of the school excl we cannot but 
deem, on the whole, just. Professor Steinle, 
of | is tikewies decorated : this 
artist we have often made known to the 
readers of the Art-Journal; he was the 
master under whom Mr. Frederick Leigh- 
ton, R.A., studied, and among his other 
great works may be mentioned large fres- 





coes in the Museum of Cologne. Pro- 


Prus- | fessor Neher, director of the Art-school 


in Stuttgart, is also henceforth to be 
honoured as Knight of the Order of 
St. Michael. He is little, if at all, known 
in England: his picture in the Munich 
International Exhibition, ‘The Sacrifice 
of Noah,’ may be pronounced as a weak 
mixture of Ra and Angelica Kauff- 
mann. The Manich school receives three 
decorations. One is awarded to Franz 
Adam, the painter of first-rate battle- 
ieces, in their way second to none in 
— : this artist obtained distinction in 
the Paris International Exhibition. An- 


other decoration is gained by Ludwig V. 
of the ‘ Lik 


Hagn: his picture e ‘ Library in the 
Jesuits’ College, Rome,’ bas obtained, as it 
deserves, favourable notice in Munich. 
The third honour, obtained by Bavaria, 
falls to the lot of Adolph Lier, one of the 
most prolific, and, indeed, one of the best 
of landsca: inters. Alma-Tadema, of 
Holland, obtains here more worthy recog- 
nition than in Paris: his distinguished 
contributions, which we believe are sent 
by M. Gambart, show with great power in 
these galleries. Belgium is honoured in 
the persons of the well-known Professor 
Van Lerius and M. Alfred Stevens. 
France obtains certainly not more than 
her due in three decorations. One assigned 
te M. Cabanel, by virtue of his astounding 

icture, ‘Paradise Lost,’ exhibited in 

aris, bought by the King of Bavaria for 
the decoration of the stupendous Maxi- 
milianeum, now in course of construction. 


1} M. Courbet also is decorated, and that 


deservedly, for never has he been in greater 
force ; the famous and intensely naturalis- 
tic picture, ‘The Stone Breakers,’ is the 
work selected for premium. Corot, too, is 
magnificent, and well merits his decoration. 
In the above list we need not say that 
several of the most distinguished artists in 
Europe are conspicuous only by their ab- 
sence. 

Furthermore, upwards of thirty gold 
medals have been awarded. These fi. «~ 
are handsome: they contain a weight of 
gold about equal to ten English sove- 
reigns. Prussia obtains three medals: one 
is awarded to A. Brendel, a passably ag 
painter of landscapes; another to M. Bur- 
nitz, known for his sheep; and the third to 
A. Burger, a clever painter of genre, some- 
what after the manner of Ostade. We 
cannot congratulate the jury on this selec- 
tion. Vienna, which has never before 
appeared so strong in international com- 
petition, obtains the same number of medals 
as Prussia. One is awarded to Otto von 
Thoren, a capital painter of cattle ; one also 
to E. Jettel, who exhibits a lovely land- 
scape ; and a third to R. Russ, who produces 
a fine study of a pine-forest, not so much 
after the old Viennese manner as in the 
new and reformed German landscape style. 
Munich not unnaturally takes the lion’s 
share to herself in the unusually large 
award of seven medals. The fortunate 
ae ry are Brandt, Braith, Hartmann, 

fessor Horschelt, Lenbach, Max, Seitz. 
Brandt is a Pole, who, with amazing 
vigour, paints a troop of wild horses. 
Braith is a good cattle-painter. Professor 
Horschelt exhibits in Munich drawings of 
great m: , similar to his contributions 
to the last London Academy. F. R. Len- 
bach is distinguished by heads which prove 
him one of the best portrait-painters now 
living. Of Max we have already spoken in 
praise: ‘ The Anatomist’ and ‘ The Melan- 
choly Nun’ wjll not .fail to make them- 
selves known far and wide. 

Switzerland seems progressing in Art. 





ee 


Her contributions, h fewer in 
than in Paris, are of a higher order ten 
obtains two medals: one is awarded to M 
Stiickelberg, for a capital figure-picture, 
eminently naturalistic ; the second is borne 
away by W. Fiiseli, a rtrait-painter of 
considerable merit. [Italy obtains two 
medals, which appear to us quite 4 
tioned to her deserts: one is gain M. 
Bianchi, of Milan, an artist evidently of 
mark, though his works are di by 
the black opacity which sometimes finds too 
ready entrance in the pictures of modern 
Italy ;‘the remaining medal has been justly 
awarded to P. Joris, of Rome, who exhibits 
one of the cleverest works in the Italian 
department : ‘ Sunday Morning outside the 
Porta del Popolo.’ Holland certainly has 
reason to be proud of the supremely artistic 
a by Haas. Our will 
oubtless remember the admirable work by 
this eminent cattle-painter in the last Lon- 
don Academy. M. De Haas has a right to his 
reward. Paris which, as we have said, has 
never been stronger out of France, obtains 
five medals, two less, however, than Mu- 
uich. The recipients are De Launay, who 
exhibits a grand composition, ‘The 
in Rome;’ Apian, a landscape-painter 
the iy which the French adore; Cesar 
de Cock, who produces a study in a wood, 
which for half-tones and grey cannot 
be surpassed; Van Marke, of whom little 
is known; and Jaques, the piquante painter 
of cocks and hens. Thus Gustave Doré is 
excluded, though no artist is more con- 
ss and we may here remark that 
e American Bierstadt is equally without 
reward for one of the largest canvases in 
the exhibition. It remains for us to add, 
that England obtains no greater favour in 
Munich than in Paris: the only medalist is 
Frederick Tayler, who exhibits a well- 
reputed drawing, ‘The Weighing of the 
Stag.’ Altogether England is miserably 
represented ; among our painters in oils, 
we noticed only Redgrave, R.A., Dobson, 
A.R.A., and Miss Osborn ; and from the 
ranks of our water-colour artists,’the chief, 
indeed almost the only exhibitors, are F. 
Tayler, W. Callow, Absolon, Miss Gillies, 
Carl Haag, and C. Werner. The last two 
are here at home in Germany. Among the 
architectural drawings the only English 
products are from Messrs. Thomson, of 
Glasgow; while in the sculpture galleries 
there is not a single contribution from an 
one of our artists, if we — some indif- 
ferent figures sent by Mrs. Cholmeley from 
Rome, The directors of the exhibition 
showed ‘anxiety to get marbles from as | 
to decorate their rooms, and they 
upon themselves the cost of . 
Further awards, both of orders and 
medals, have been made in favour of some 
few sculptors and engravers ; the king has 
also distributed distinctions to gentlemen 
of the committee, to jurors, and likewise 
to the rs of works which have 
materially conduced to the success of the 
exhibition. Evidently there has been ® 
praiseworthy effort to make things “‘plea- 
sant all round;” still, when we take into 
account that the galleries contain three 
thousand works, it would seem that the 
rewards are comparatively cheap and few. 
The system upon which the honours have 
been conferred is not very clear. Thus 
no mention is made of Kaulbach, Piloty, 
Knaus, &c. It would seem as if the inten- 
tion has been to give “‘ consolation © prizes 
to painters who have failed before. A plan 
so delightfully illogical, a project | 8 
charmingly amiable, are among the In 
interesting novela: in the history of In- 


ternational Exhibitions. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 





«The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
ome HEMANS. 
By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 





No. VIII.—KNOLE HOUSE. 


NOLE HOUSE 
adjoins the 
pleasant and 
picturesque 
town of Seven- 
oaks, in the fer- 
tile and beau- 














hour from the Me- 
tropolis of England. 

principal ap- 
proach to the man- 


nue of finely-grown 
beech trees, through 
the —— Park 
—the oping 
and rising gradu- 
ally, and presenting 
frequent views of 
hill and dale—ter- 
minated by the 
heavy and sombre 
stone front of the ancient and venerable edifice. 
Passing under an embattled tower, the first or 
outer quadrangle is entered; hence, there is 
another through another tower-portal, 
— conducts to the inner quadrangle, and so 
to the 
“ Hoge hall, long galleries, spacious chambers,” 
for which Knole—one of the stateliest of the 
i Homes of England”—has long been 
us. 


10 

Of Knole, as with most of our grand old 
mansions, it is impossibie to fix, with any 
degree of certainty, the date of its original 
foundation; “but the evident connection be- 
tween the several properties of Knole and 
Sevenoaks with Kemsing, Otford, and Seale, 
coupled with the gifts of certain lands in 
Kemsing, to the Royal Abbey at Wilton, 
appears to identify those manors with the 
terra regia of the Saxon kings of Kent, who 
had, it is supposed, one of their palaces at Otford, 
to which place Sevenoaks and Knole have 





always been esteemed appendant, and were for 
some time after Domesday survey. held by the 
same owners.” Early in the reign of 


John, the manor and estates of le, wi 
those of Braborne (Bradborne), Kemsing, and 
Seale, were held by Baldwin de Bethun, or 
Betune, Earl of Albemarle. 

The first Earl of Albemarle was Odo, Count of 
Champaigne, a near relative, by birth, to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and the husband of his 
sister, Adeliza. He was succeeded by his son, 
surnamed Le Gros, who was also made Earl of 
Yorkshire. This nobleman appears to have 


In the fifth year of King John, Baldwin de 
Betune gave the manors of Knole, Seven- 
oaks, Bradborne, Kemsing, and Seale, with his 
daughter Alice, on her marriage to William 
Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, who was succeeded 
by his brother, who, being attainted, the lands 
were escheated to the crown. These manors were 
—_ it _— given to ge de Brent; but he 

ving e realm, i 
reverted to the crown, and the family hating 
returned to allegiance the lands were resto 
ts them, and the Earl’s brothers, Gilbert, 


| Walter, and Anselme, successively became 


Earls of Pembroke, and Lords-Marshall. These 
earls having all died without issue, the estates 
“devolved on their sisters, in consequence of 
which Roger, son of Hugh Bigod, Earlof Norfolk, 
who married Maud, the eldest sister, bocame 
entitled, and died seized of these estates about 
64th Henry III., without issue, leaving Roger 
Bigod, his nephew, his next heir, who, in the 
11th of Edward I. conveyed them to Otho de 
Grandison, who, dying without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, William de Grandison ; 
and his grandson, Sir Thomas de Grandison, 
according to Philpot, transferred Knole to 
Geoffrey de Say, and the rest of the estates to 
other hands.” 


Geoffrey de Say was summoned to Parliament 
1 Edw. IIL; was Admiral of the King’s Fleet, and 


. 

’’ 
et - Gi 
. "te 


neg 





| a knight-banneret ; and distinguished himself in 
| the wars with France and Flanders. He married 
| Maud, — of say Gig: Beauchamp, Earl 
| of Warwick, by whom he left issue, William, 
| his son and heir, and three daughters, who 
eventually became co-heiresses “to this property, 
which continued in the family till the reign of 
» we. Be when one Ral he conveyed 
the whole estate by sale to James Fiennes,” the 
armen of the youngest of the three co- 
eiresses. 


James Fiennes, who had distinguished him- 
self in the wars with France, in the reign of 
Henry V., was created Lord Say andSele. The 
Fiennes were an ancient family, descended from 
John, Baron of Fiennes, Hereditary Constable of 
Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
| who was father of James, and heof John, who had 
| issue, Ingelram de Fiennes, who was slainat Acon, 
| in the Holy Land, in 1190. “ He married Sybil 
| Go Tynerie, daughter and heiress to Erasmus 
| de Bologne, nephew to Maud, Queen of Eng- 
| land, wife of King Stephen, from which ma‘ 

proceeded William de Fiennes, who suceeded to 
| the estates of the Earl of Bologne. He was 
succeeded by his son I m, whose son 
William was educated with Prince Edward, and 
| was, in turn, succeeded by his son John, of 
| whom ‘no issue remain His uncle 





» Sir 


| Giles Fiennes, succeeded. By his wife, Sybil, 


KNOLE: FROXT VIEW. 


had ‘issue, John, his son and heir, and by 
; wy his wife, had issue John de Fiennes, who 
had to wife Maud, sister and sd of — 
Monceaux, of Hurst-Monceaux, in Sussex ; ani 
d ms , left issue, Sir William Fiennes, Knt., 
who having married Joan, youngest daughter to 
Geoffrey, Lord Say, and at length co-heir to 
William, her brother, his ty. thereby 
shared in the inheritance of that famil , being 
succeeded by William, his son andheir."" Hemar- 
ried Elizabeth Batisford, by whom he had issue, 
two sons, Roger and James, the eldest of whom 
left a son, Richard, who, oy om Joan, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, Dacre, 
was declared Lord Dacre, and was ancestor of 
that noble family. 
a abeniy ope 
have y spoken 
Parliament as Lord 


the second son, of whom we 
as having been called to 

Say and Sele, became 
and Warden of the 


however, forced the Tower, carried Le 
Say to the Guildhall, and after a mock : 
hurried him to the Standard in Ch 
where “ they cut off his head, and carricd it 
a pole, causing his naked body to be drawn ata 
horse’s tail into Southwark, to St. Thomas of 
Waterings and there hanged and q A 
The murder of Lord Say took July 4, 
29th H VI. He was succeeded y his son, Sir 
Hanes (py Me wile, aig Cree) 
i uch in the wars 0 
who, suffering much art of hie co 


hi 








lied to with the ter 
pore. po offices His patent of Constable of Dover 
Castle and Warden of the se Ports he as- 
signed to Humphrey, Duke of uckingham, and 
* These are the charges which, according to Shak- 
epenre, Jack Cade urged aguinat the test ine» PPS 





hed un only oh PEmed Hawise, | Constable of Dover Castle, and : 
who. epotsd “William "Mandeville Earl of Cinque Ports, Lord. Coan et ont to eae pa tl : oe aaa printing te ‘aerate sce 
“bs i thy face, 

ceeded Yo the ithe a are in hin death, | Treasurer of England. Such rapid advance- | mil, dy be rer ny an eh 
without issue, his widow, Hawise, married | ment was, however, distasteful b... the _ oan bomin aie ty oy no Chratian ct ¢ endure 
William de Fortibus, who enjoyed the title, as | contents of this kingdom; and the king, Re. hear. ‘Thou hast jin Pa wale 
did also her third husband, Baldwin de Betune them, sequestered Lord Sa: from See 
or Bethun. After his death the earldom re- ce of treasurer and, as is suppose to insure sae: eet netsh hast hanged tem hi 
verted to William de Fortibus, the son of | his safety from his.cnemnion, oot : > indeed only for that cause they worthy 
Hawise, by her second husband. the Tower. The rebels, ac ‘ 
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the Manor and estate of Knole he sold to Thomas 
Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, for 400 
marks, the indenture bearing date 30 June, 
1456. After an eventful life, he was killed at 
the battle of Barnet, and the title died with 
him. 

The next owner of Knole, Archbishop Bour- 
chier, is said to have “ rebuilt the manor-house, 
inclosed a park around the same, and resided 
much at it.” At his death, in 1486, he be- 
queathed the estate to the See of Canterbury. 
Archbishop Morton, who was visited at Knole 
by Kin VIL., died there in 1600; and 
Archbi “Weeden, who was frequently 
visited at Knoleby Kings Henry VII.and VIII., 
also died there. Archbishop Cranmer also 
resided here, and he, by indenture dated Novem- 
ber 30, 29th Henry ViIL, conveyed Knole and 
other manors to the king and his successors, in 
whose hands it remained until the reign of 
Edward VI., when that monarch, in his fourth 
vear, granted it by Letters Patent to John 
Dudley, Ear! of Warwick (afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland), on whose attainder and exe- 


cution, in 1653, it again reverted to the crown. | 


Knole was next, by Queen Mary, granted 
to Cardinal Pole for life. By Queen Elizabeth, 
in the third year of her reign, the manor and 
house of Knole, and other estates were granted 
to Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards rl of 
Leicester; but were again surrendered, a few 


years later, into the hands of the queen, who | 
then granted them to Thomas Sackville, after- | 


wards Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. 

It were, indeed, a long story to tell of all the 
famous deeds of the noble family of Sackville, 
and one that would take more space than can 
be occupied by the whole of this article. We 
must, therefore, pass over the earlier members 
of the family so as to reach the first who owned 
Knole and its surroundings—'Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. He was the son of Richard 
Sackville, Lent Reader to Henry VIII. and 
Treasurer to the Army of that monarch, by his 
first wife, who was daughter of Sir John Brugés, 
Lord Mayor of London. When only nineteen 
years of age he married Cicely, daughter of Sir 
John Baker,and held many offices in the realm, 
being selected by the queen, “ by her particular 
choice and liking, to a continual private atten- 
dance upen her own n.” In 1567 he was 
created Baron Buckhurst. In 1671 he was 
sent on a special mission to Charles IX. of 
France to negotiate the pro marriage of 
his royal mistress, Queen Elizabeth, with the 
Dukeof Anjou; and later on, he was deputed to 
convey the sentence of her doom to Mary 
Queen of Scots. In 1587 he went on a mis- 
sion to the Low Countries, and figured promi- 
nently in almost all the events of the eventful 
posied in which he lived. After thedeath of Eliza- 

th, Lord Buckhurst was created, by James I., 
Earl of Dorset, and was continued in his office 
of Lord High Treasurer of England. He died 
in 1608. Of his abilities as an author (for he 
was one of the most brilliant ot his age)* 
Spenser wrote, — 

“ Whose learned muse hath writ her own record 
In golden verse, worthy immortal fame.” 

= a & pieced, not only by his 
contemporaries, but le of ev a 

since his time. He is Chiefly calebented - 
the author of the earliest English tragedy in 
blank verse, Gordubuc, and The Induction to 
@ Mirrour for Magistrates one of the noblest 
rome in the language. Gordubue is praised 
y Sidney for its “notable moralitie,”” and the 


* The sixth Earl of Dorset is also celebrated in the 
History of Literature: he was one of the wits of the 
licentious court of Charlies the Second; the associnte of 
Rochester, Villiers, and Sedley; but subsequently the 
patron of Prior, . , Congreve, Addison, and 

. Prior he rescued from a vintner’s tap, and Butler 
“ owed to him that the court tasted his ‘Hudibras.’” His 
reputation as an author rests upon a poem consisting of no 
more than eleven stanzas—the “ song” beginning— 

“To all ye ladies now on land,” 
said to have been written on ship-board, on the night 
preceding asea-fight. It 2 an elegant composition, a 
manifes's a heed! danger natural to @ gallant 
youth. Pope hails him as— 
“ The grace of courts, the Muse's pride.” 

pm oe eS ae he was not only a generous 

iberal to men of letters, but a judi patron 
to those who needed help. se — 





poem is believed to have given rise to yer 
Queen. All contemporaries agree in i 

testimony to the virtues of this truly noble. 
man. One of them thus draws his character :— | 


“How many rare things were in him! who 


unto his wife! who more kind | 
ildren! who more fast unto his 


more lovin 
unto his 
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daughter of Sir George Spencer, and was suc- | 
po by his second son of the first marriage, 
Richard, as third Earl of Dorset. This neble- 
man—who was notorious for the igal mag- 
nificence of his household, an to sell 
Knole to a Mr. Smith of Wandsworth—married, 
two a his father’s death, the famous 
Lady Clifford,* daughter of the Earl of 


KNOLE: 


whom the earl and countess continued to the , 
last to be most faithfully attached.” He was | 
succeeded by his son, Richard, as fifth Earl of 


* “A lady of charity, and whe rebuilt several 
chapels and churches within her demesnes in the north, 
viz.. fonnded an hospital for a governess and twelve widows 
at Appleby; repaired the town-hall, school-house, and 
bridge there; rebuilt partly the tower steeple at ; 
totally rebuilt the tower steeple at e, near Appleby ; 

Broug 


FROM 


the chapels of 


friend! who more moderat i 
who mare true to his word!” es — 
is truly great nobleman wassucceeded by hi 
= as pr paca Earl of Dorset, wrth 
wi a year of attaining to that digni 
a es dignity. He 


first, only daughter 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, my f ecenl, hi 


TH_FRONT. 


Cumberland. He was succeeded by his brother 
Edward Sackville, whose name is notorious in 
history in the matter of his unfortunate and 
fatal duel with Lord Bruce, of Kinloss. He 
married Mary, third daughter of Sir George 
Curzon, of Croxall and er ages “to whose 
charge the instruction of the yo princess 
was committed by the pa Ah sy F< og to 


TIX GARDEN. 


Dorset, who married Lady Frances Cranfield, 
daughter of Lionel, Earl of Middlesex, who 
repurchased Knole of the trustees of Henry 
Smith, and was succeeded, as sixth earl, by his 
son, Charles, who had previously been created 
Ninekik."—Coruixs. This lady was the daughter of 

of Ci _ She married, first, the Earl 
of Derset a ot osead Pulp Hube.t, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. 
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Baron Cranfield, and who married, first, Eliza- 

beth, daughter of Hervey Bagot and widow ot 
the Earl of Falmouth, and, second, Mary, 
ter of James Compton, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, by whom he had a son, Lionel, who suc- 
couded him, and was advanced to the dignity of 
Duke of Dorset, and made Constable of Dover 
Castle, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Lord High Steward of et, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Lord President of the Council, 
and many other offices, and took an active part 
in all affairs of the state. He was succeeded 

as second Duke of Dorset, by his son 

who, among his other offices, held that of 
Master of the Horse to Frederick Prince of 
Wales. He married Grace, daughter of Vis- 
count Shannon, who was mistress of the Robes 
to Augusta, Princess of Wales, but had no issue. 
He wassucceeded in 1769 by his nephew, John 
Frederick, as third duke. He married, in 1790, 
Arabella Diana, ben age ae 
John Cope, by w e issue, George 
John Frejerick (who succeeded him as fourth 
duke); Mary, married to the Earl of Plymouth ; 
and Elizabeth, married to Karl Delawarr. 
The third duke died in 1799, his only son being 
at that time in his sixth year. duchess, 
who married, secondly, Whitworth, resided 
at Knole till her death, in 1825; the fourth duke 
her son, who had only three months before 
attained his majority, ing killed by a fall 
from his horse in 1815. At his d Kncle 
and some other estates to his sister 
and co-heiress, the Lady Mary Sackville, who 
married, first, in 1811, Other Archer, sixth Karl 
of Plymouth, and, second, William Pitt, second 
Baron and first Earl Amherst, but had no issue 
by either of those iages. Her ladyship 
died in 1864, and the estates then passed to her 
sister and co-heiress, the Lady Elizabeth Sack- 
ville, Baroness Buckhurst, wife of the late 
George John Sackville-West, fifth Earl Dela- 
warr, and is the mother of the present peer, 
Charles Richard, sixth Lord Delawarr, heir to 
the titles of Earl Delawarr; the Honourable 
Reginald Windsor Sackville- West, heir to his 
mother’s title of the barony of Buckhurst, mar- 
ried to Constance Elizabeth, daughter of 
A. Baillie Cochrane, ., and has issue two 
sons; the Honourable Mortimer Sackville- West, 
married to Charlotte, daughter of Major- 
General William Dickson; the Honourable 
Lionel Sackville-West ; the Honourable Wil- 
liam Edward Sackville-West, married to Geor- 
pan, daughter of George Dodwell. .; the 
y Elizabeth, married to F. C. H. Russell, 
Esq. ps ey ae to the Duke of Bedford ; 
the Lady Catherine, married to the late 
Marquis of Salisbury; and the Lady Arabella 
Diana, married to Sir Alexander Bannerman, 


The sixth Earl of Delawarr, Charles Richard 
Sackville-West, C.B., the present noble owner 
of the estates, was born in 1815, and succeeded 
his father in 1869; educated at Harrow, and en- 
tered the 43rd Foot, 1833; Captain 21st Fusiliers, 
1842; Major in the Army, 1846; Brevet-Colonel, 
1850; Lieut.-Colonel and Colonel, 1854; — 
General, 1864; his lordship, as; Lord West, 
served in the Sutlej campaign, 1845; was 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Gough at the battles of 


h 
Mostine, Ferozeshah, and Military Secretary | the 


sae eee, Ss ea was 
present at Sobraon, and has received medal and 
¢ ; Served in the Crimea, and was at the 
battles of the Alma and Balaclava, and com- 
manded a detached wing at the battle of Inker- 
mann, and commanded a regiment at Sebastopol. 
Tn atship to oh OMtcer of the Tagen of 
Honour and a Knight of the Medjidi 

ale cet Log ittaia oe eth 

le an y interesting 

the past. Seen from a distance the mansion 
appears ; but, although the erection 
of several periods, and en from time 
to time, to meet the wants or wishes of its 
immediate occupiers, it exhibits few parts 
out of harmony with the whole; and presents 
& striking and very imposing example of the 
earlier Baronial Mansion, such as it was before 
settled peace in Britain warranted the with- 
drawal of all means of defence in cases of 
attack from or covert enemies. The 
neighbourhood, as well as “the house,” is sug- 





ve of many sad, or pleasant, memories. | productions, from the 


the summits of knolls, in the noble and 


well-stocked park, extensive views are obtained 
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KNOLE: THE CARTOON GALLERY. 


portion is a window of the style introduced in | apartment, 


and windo 
the stained 





Bishop ious offices. The 
next court is known as the “Stone Court,” from | glass windows, and 


which Knole House itself is entered. 


the “ Brown Gallery. 
is oak- and con- 
we hare eh 
pally, in one tye apparent Ayo to wortct| 
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features of Christ, is displayed in one scene, to 
the astonishment of a truculent perso in 
an enormous crown, who appears repeatedly in 
various parts of the canvas, and no doubt re- 
presents “the Emperor” —a title of singularelas- 
ticity in monkish stories. ‘The chapel is directly 
connected with the home-chambers of the family ; 
these are hung with rare pictures by the great 
old masters, filled with objects of virtu, gathered 
in various countries by several members of the 
race, and distributed with judgment and taste. 
On the other side of the Brown Gallery are 
Lady Betty Germaine’s* bed-room and dressing- 
room; here also are fire-dogs, cabinets, and 
easy chairs, that time has made picturesque. 
Here too is the “Spangled bed-room,”” which 
owes its name to the character of its dra- 
peries. The Billiard-room is then reached, and 
then the Leicester Gallery, the most interesting 
of the whole range ; it is full of portraits, of the 
highest merit, by great masters—that of the poet- 
earl of Surrey being among its chief attractions. 
Leading from this gallery is the Venetian bed- 
room with itsdressing-room ; between them hangs 
a portrait of the Venetian ambassador, who 
gave the gallery its name—Nicolo Molino. 
The looking-glass in this apartment repays 
careful attention. It is framed in ebony, banded 
with silver; and in this, and similar articles of 
furnitare, the examples afforded of a free, bold 
style of silver-work, English in its character, 
and eminently adapted to show to advantage 
the lustrous surface of the noble metal, are very 
striking. In some of the vases and sconces, of 
which copies are now to be seen at South Ken- 
ington, the same class of workmanship may be 
studied. t 
Lovers of heraldic antiquity will look with 
affection at the pedigree of the noble 
family, a ponderous roll of parchment, fixed in 
a frame, as on the roller of a blind, so that it 
can be drawn out for consultation. The arms 
blazoned on the portion visible, are those borne 
in 1586. Close by is a second roll, of equal 
length, but of narrower width, which appears to 
contain drawings of tombs and monuments, 


- copies of painted windows, illustrative of 
e pedigree. 
e Cartoon —— called as containing 
0 


copies by Mytens of six of the cartoons of 
RaffaelNe—is also full of historic portraits. 
_ “The 8 Room,” the room in which it 
is said, though without any direct evidence, that 
James I. slept, when a guest at Knole, is lined 
* Lady Betty Germaine was a great patroness of litera- 
tue endl the Aste. Sho wes oe of the Karl of 
Berkeley and second wife to Sir J Germaine. Dying 
without issue, she left, as did her husband, an immense 
property to her nephew, Lord George Sackville, who 
assumed the name of Germaine: after his disgrace 
foralleged military incompetency in the reign of George II., 
he was loaded with honours by George III, and by him 
created Viscount Sackville and. Baron Bolebrooke. Lady 
Betty, 7 will, left to Lady Vere £20,000; to Lord 
George ville 








her 

= a mare House and estate ; 
idue of her to 
wtted vetenen them. ne 


fine mem sae taken from plate lent b 
la Warr, from Knole, have been placed ro 


the Museum at South Kensington. Among them will be 
noticed a pair of sconces, adorned with a warrior bearing 
a club; a silver vase, 16 inches high and 12 inches wide 
|, and ornamented with a row of rams’ heads 

re is an elliptical dish, with four handles, bearing the 
Sackville arms in 


, 


7 inches wide—a noble piece of plate. A vase and cover, 
18 inches high by 11 inches wide. gadrooned at top and 
and with masks, fruit, and foliage, and a 
bowl, 9 inches by 10 inches, also adorned with foliage, are 
specimens of bold fourteenth-century work, admirably 
— to the material employed, from which our workers 
in silver and in gold-plate might derive valuable lessons. 
So, for thet matter, may the purchasers of these costly 
articles. With five fine English vases and four sconces 
are to be seen, in the same case, two Indian vases and two 
perfume casters, also of Indian work. The contrast be- 
tween the minute and patient detail of the Oriental work- 
man, and the bold, but not ungraceful, touch of his western 
fellow-silversmith, is highly instructive. The above splendid 
objects are electrotyped in copper, silvered over by the 
same process, The artists employed have evidently p Som 
due attention to the proper state of the general tempera- 
ture of the air at the time when the moulds were taken. 
The effect produced by the copies is that of silver itself: 
it is such as to deceive any but the minutest examination. 
The difference between articles of silver and those of 
silver plate (that is, silvered over) is general’y dis- 
oa i is criticism cannot apply to the 
e, more ially if seen by the 
fen ofabundant ard ligt. We tu ie ee 
the sconces performing their natural office. 
3 It seems most probable that the furniture of this 
room is what was prepared for the king at the grand 


¢ work, and wrought with open- 
work, birds, and foliage, 2 feet Linch long by 1 foot | 


with tapestry detailin story of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; Ameer a4 the bed are thickly 
“inlaid” with silver—it is tissue of the 

kind ; a mirror of silver, an art-specimen of the 
rarest order; the various articles of the toilet 
in the same metal; two marvellous ebony 
cabinets, and other objects of great worth, 
account for the expenditure said to have been 


the 
of 


Swift, Otway, Pope, Milton, Addison, Waller, 
Dryden, Hobbs, Newton, Locke (the six last 
named by Kneller), Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and 
Garrick (marvellous paintings by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds Walter Scott, and heroes of 
the pen; many of whom were honoured visitors 
at Knole during their lives, and have been 
reverenced there since they left earth. 


THE RETAIN 
pair equally curious and fine—the ter 
number being of chased silver. The aaketnl 





—  ~ given to him at Oxford by the duke, and after- 
’ brought to Knole. Knole has not, however, been 
without its royal visitors, as we have already stated— 
Sm were Henry VIL, Henry VILL, and Queen 


Beit 


| 
incidental to the visit of the sovereign: it ; 
| ides that as they were there planed pm 
in the first years of the seventeenth 
century they have remained ever since. 
The Dining-room contains the portraits of 
| men made famous by geni 


us rather th ; 
| here are Shakspeare, Beat mont, and Fletcher 


| Chaucer, Congreve, Gay, Rowe, Garth, Cowley, 


THE BROWN GALLERS. 


The Crimson Drawing-room contains pictures 
by Reynolds, Wouvermans, Parmigiano, Van- 
dyke, Holbein, Lely, the Caracci, Titian, 
ae ge and others. “ 

e collection of fire-dogs at Knole is sin- 

ly rich; those which adorn the “Cartoon 

lery” supply us with our initial letter; but 

| every room throughout the mansion contains a 
A 


a 
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seats of various kinds, to be found in all 
of the — intimat 
models for the $ 
me may notomit some notice of the Retainers’ 
Gallery, a gallery that runs the whole length 
of the house : it is the topmost floor. 
peculiarly picturesque ¢ 
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to state that they are magnificent in reference 


to their contents, and beautiful as regards the 
style of decoration accorded to each. There is 


facilities for study. It will not be 
ult to recognise, in some of the best 
ductions of modern Art, copies of 

















of the noble building which | which give value and adornment to 

ord exquisite and useful models to | House of Knole. 
inter ; a fact of which the noble owners 
aware, for to artists they have afforded 


The beeches of Knole have long been famous: 
they are of magnificent growth, gnarled by 

















KNOLE: THE KING’S BED-RCOM. 
picturesque forms, sometimes singly, 
occasional] 
end gracefully arched avenues: of the 
is the Duchess’s walk. The 
are laid out with much taste. The 


the grandest and most 
ost extensive, in the 


There is not a gallery, net a room, 
[not teach to the present and the 
lessons that are to 
step has its reminder of the 
ve flourished in times gone by, to leave 
their impress on their “ hereafter 

“ Footprints on the sands of time.” 


striking,‘if not 








CAUSERIES DUN CURIEUX.* 


In the course of the past year, wo had occasion 
to notice, emphatically, two remarkable 
books, published in Pari by the leadin house 
of Plon—both essentially connected with Art— 
the one by its subject-matter, “The Lifeof Thor- 
waldsen,” the other, “ The Life of St. Notburg,”’ 
for its numerous and masterly illustrations. 
Again, we cannot, in like manner, avoid draw- 
ing the attention of our readers to another pub- 
lication coming from the same quarter, and that 
also in uence of its connection, not 
indeed wholly, b ut very considerably, with Art, 
and Arts too, in England. We allude to a 
work entitled as above, Causeries d’un Curieux » 
one of the most striking that, in our time, has 
signalised French literature. We cannot trans- 
pose these “ Causeries” into an equally happy, 
succinct, and significant English title. Let us 
style them “ Colloquies of a Curious Inquirer.” 
Here, we have nothing of the contem us 
historic réle of St. Simon, nor of D'Israeli’s 
anecdotic miscellany. We want also some 
two or more dramatis persone to revive the form 
of Ciceronian disquisitions. We may be re- 
minded, however, in these pages, of Gibbon’s 
- Extraits de mon Journal,” or of what is told of 
Coleridge's conversational monopolies. They 
may be considered as i e ings, 
reveries, and researches of one, who, having a 
mind vastly replenished with miscellaneous 
topics of interest, proves that he has also the 
feeling and faculty to commend them to others 
in most felicitous lucubrations. Be it remarked, 
that we do not, on this occasion, note the literary 
birth of a rare intellectual offspring. Already 
three of M. de Conches’ volumes have come 
before the world, in the years 1862 and 1864; 
y malt to — we have fortunately been ~apes 
uced, on the recent a , in sequence, o 
the fourth volume. The former were but the 
beginning of an end, which has not as yet 
arrived—the current of intelligence which 
supplied them siill rolls deeply on, /abitur 
et laletur. Their author is a French nobleman, 
M. Le Baron Feuillet de Conches, familiarly 
known in veteran diplomatic circles, as well as 
in the li world, and at present holding 
the honourable and responsible office of intro- 
ducer of Ambassadors at the Imperial Court. 
Many of the topics in these volumes have 
been suggested by the contents of a very choice, 
artistic, and literary museum, belonging to M. 
de Conches, which is especially enriched by a 
copious — of Sneuied a = 
and in Paris is with muc 
— It is not difficult to conceive him in 
this retreat, luxuriating in a subtly delicate 
review of these objects, and with a curiosa 
felicitas of scrutiny developing the various, 
and often wide-spreading, interest with which 
they might be found intimately connested. In 
the imaginary conversations through which the 
outer world is made participant of all this, a 
most clear, vivid, and winning inte will 
be found combined with an unequivocal erudi- 
tion, tested continuously by minute and unfail- 
ing reference. : 
"he would not, need we observe, accord with 
our special SS Conches - 
all the singular and interesting og omy 
which his fancy leads him. e must 
content to tarry with him over some of those 
that have directly, or indirectly, reference to 
Art. One of these, which appours early in his 
first volume, involves the exposure of a superla- 
tively bold imposition, into. whieh, in the — 
centuries, the Christian urch was more 
less beguiled. We allude to the yootenied 
portrait of the Redeemer d, not pencilled, 
and attributed to Lentulus, the Roman Pro- 
consul of Judea before — The followin 
is a translation of the graphic likeness con 
in the well-known letter affirmed to have been 
addressed by that dignitary to the Senate. 
“ At this time a certain man appeared, and he 
still lives, endowed with extraordinary power. 
People in general speak of him as a great 








£8 D’uN CURIEUX: VARIETES D'HISTOIRE 
- 7 Par F. Feuillet de Conches. Paris: 
Henri Pion, Imprimew:-Editeur. 
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hglly open: and pgracioussto\look: 
Upon. ¢ Hit ngserand mouth” are Sanltleas. @ His 
Jou? ae the hiir.of his 


His eyes aresblué, and 
Kei ed icy ding,» ortin 
severe caniieeniation, he'is fearful; inteaching 
and Turgent ‘exhortation, . his tongue is all sweet- 
ness apd winning. » His face, while grave, is 
Cordonainn He has been seen to 
veeps but. never/once to. laugh.» With | body 
s his hands are raised and 
tic: /hisarms are admirable.» ‘The import 
fp diasourte is ever gravely considerate : his 
words are few... He, istthe most, bewutiful of 
rah por the children of men.’ 
was a,portrait, autel with a 
y emphic pen of seemingly scrupulous 
rod ; yet, it was» but, an ;“ unreal 
mockery ”—an .effort of imagination to give a 
tasm the very form, of ;reality—at best, a 
fraud, but a fraud unequiyocal,- having 
a dtaper plrpert ns + ~cgrlonene poomrwe 
or ro , 
. Md, Couch. ink it in hand. to establish 
"and itfis odninble: to note the delicate- 
‘subtlety, of ‘eriticalyscalpelywith which .he ana-\) 
-his shbject—proving!sand{ with evi- 
‘andavari 


that at thertime in question there had. been no 
of, the Hedese, Shat.no such livirig likeness 
of, the, Redeemer Precognised b 
a a y we 
oer lane to another and 
viz., @ contrasted .tradi- 
ec sho Mana ae Docfo “he 
-bpinions ‘O rs . of , the 
estern  churches,:_ the ° ph 


ee fo 
‘the ecco pe mat seereared text’ 


nor. comelinesg ;; and when: 

there is no beauty. that?we 

Manica haley sae 

oO ix +-‘“:Thou 

art fairer 
dent..of. these two 


nistic .cpinions, : each 
oncntry (avers: the sc 


tic ‘Photiits) modi-, 
fies the character of of the edgemer 8 portraiture, 

so ‘as tosimpert «to.it a likeness of-its special, 
py id at so that the Ethiopians, in «their 
- fondly to give wou of 


with ‘what +i and various 
.~de .Conches » ndgnsing all this _ re- 
topic—clearly condensin that has 

been best written on the questione issue: »: 
Naturally. connected with this su bject, —— 

rlike inquiry respecting the'traditi 
portraiture of the Virgin.» 

ta carer + transition through, “gue 
A absurdity,~ until . it 


susie ene ost refinement of 


“anys Me de: Comnbae, “as 
extinction, in the darkness 


ant cede ~~ 
efigy of se Virgin: fo me 
itd binckse Abt — \period, 
when 


rh a sabject: forrsc ure. it was: uni- 
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‘Tsoung, ingthe year 1324 
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Nigh’ of Avthia, ‘The 


“emperor had 


dream, the aspect of the man whom he» 
choose for his prime-minister. On awakening, 
the latter commanded the presence of a painter, 
ai Apa ya caper emerbed ee 2 
ment by his*vision. A it*wassthe 
result: with this in and, al 
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In the sixteenth and sevehteenth eumtarite 
after, the Christian era, European Art was 
permitted to make an ¢ ent in strange 
contrast with the native eccentricities. , It-wag 


to make Science. and Art the hand-maidens of 
religious zeal. Under the unequivocal force of 
the one, and the seductive influence of tha, 
other, an entrance was sought after,‘and success- 


‘those adverse creeds, Confucian. and Bhuddist, 
which the devoted ts"ofRome hoped- at 
onée to grapple, with and overthrow. 

In-M. de _Conches” last volume, the fourth of 
a series, not as yet brought. to a close, we are 
happy to find a ion , of his " space 
devoted to the story, character of Art in 
England; ‘and-we find in hi one of the very 
‘few >Frenchmen who, to a’ precise iliarity 
with facts on that topic, unite -a ssionate 
= iking faelhoet te of Sppreciniicn* e most, 

be noted” ad, dwel Fon,. 
~ eer ‘a, review, is ce of 
England $from -any concurrence with 
the redundant glories of the cingue cénto. « 
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in the galaxy of ts’ 0, Raffaelle, 
Da Vinci, Correggio, an "Haas Holbein: 

We can only commend, in conclusion, the 
series, 00 far as they have gone, of M. de Conches’ 
volumes, in all: théir ex of 
topic — with all their profound and piquant 
charm of treatment—to those who have a zest 
for subtle historic : lore, race less formal and 
,more familiar ho can relish the 
‘treatment of curious aftistic. and: topics, 
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jhumour, and_ thorou; 
quickly impresses, if we mistake not, all who 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


IN MINOR 


BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

To describe in a few plain words the scientific 
rationale of the electrotype, we may ws nd 
that the form which we wish covered a 
metallic coating is immersed in a solution of 
the metal proposed to be deposited on it, and 
connected with the positive or zinc pole of the 
galvanic battery ; the other pole of the battery 
terminating in a plate of the metal which is in 
dolution, and also immersed. By means of the 
galvanic action, the metal is deposited in an 
equal layer all over the ¥en cast or object, 
and the acid which held the metal in solution 
being thus set free, reacts on the plate of metal 
at the negative pole, dissolving it, and thus 
sustaining the strength of the solution. Cyanide 
of potassium has been found to be the best t 
for pues solution of the oxides of silver 
and “ 

There is a variety of operative methods, 
to the details of which allusion must be 
made in the course of this article; but we 
are dealing with the subject rather mechanically 
than scientifically, with the view of showing 
some of its capabilities in relation to commerce. 


great commercial power : how great we should 
as 4 learn on — deprived of its agency. 

ut it is not only as a means of commercial 

uction that electro-metallurgy is valuable, 
it is even a more curious and accomplished 
producer of objects of fine than of 
Art. The model followed by the electrotype is 
the work of the human hand, but no human 
hand could reproduce its own work with*a 
fidelity equal to that of perk rm 
invention has assisted largely, not only in 
promotion of a taste for Fine Art, but has 
mercially greatly facilitated the uction 
illustrated literature, especially of the 
kind, where cuts are wanted by h 
thousands. It were difficult, in to 
a limit to yon directions hap © 
operation of the electrotype ma) i 
The oe of sorte pan A. ett has 
been the despair of even the most cunning 
hand, but by means of the battery and the 
trough, the rule is a replica so precise that 
after treatment of the copy to give it the colour 
of the prototype, it is difficult istingui 
between the two, guoad the surface. The method 
of working electro-metallurgy as a ucer 
of commercial stock, must, it is y neces- 
sary to say, be a mechanical process, at once 
cheap and easy of practice. Its value, either as 
regards the beauty or the — of its 
products is not commonly 
range of its capabilities is already very wide, 
and it is extending every day. In Fine Art 
alone it has a scope eq to the’ produstion of 
plastic works of any magnitude between a medal 
and a life-sized statue ; and as anagentmechani- 
cally commercial there is no limit to the measure 
of its power of production. Whereas there is no 
copper or wooden printing-surface that can yield, 
without conspicuous deterioration, the many 
thousands of impressions of and cuts 
necessary for the illustration of one number of 
& Art-Journal, recourse being had to the 
electrotype, a 1 succession of im: ions is 
secured with all the freshness of the original 
engraving, a quality which could not be main- 
tained if the original plate were worked. In 
the lower departments of raised surface-printing 
the electrotype is an agent of almost fabulous 
capability, equal to the production of even more 
than the hundreds of Pct» of cheap and 
popular designs, patterns, music-sheets, cards, 
and the variety of articles and publications 
which it embellishes. Its services in this way 
are so entirely different from the results of its 
application to the uction of works in bas- 
relief, or high-relief, that, in the absence of a 
knowledge of the process, it is difficult to believe 
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quality, natural conclusions, in the 

ese facts, are at fault. The solution of 
problem lies in the re-i 
in the manner which 
matrix of gutta-percha 
way, on which a new copper 
the tro h. This new plate, i 
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engraver, and it is worked under license by the 
oe ake the Art-Journal. Like all 

ucts of electro-metallurgy, this pe re- 
ae 4 aod this Me don: 69 = 
troug is can e done by an ver. 
This “ag oy A arises frrm pncte Set | i- 
tion in the form of small points or knobs of 
copper which have accum in different 
parts of the surface, and which can be removed 
only by the hand of an artist. In landscape or 
genre engravings, there might be shortcomings 
which might escape even very close examina- 
tion, but a scul: study, as the test of finesse 
in engraving, 1s the severest trial of the appli 
tion of the electrotype to Fine Art. us, in 
examining a proof from an electrotype plate, we 
find no bi lines or imperfect passages. But 
the great merit of the invention is the number 
of impressions procurable from one engraved 

through the intervention of this process. 

e have instanced these plates from sculpture 
as the severest trial to which the process could 
be subjected; but woodcuts are available in 
the same manner, and their reproductions are 
made to yield the thousands of impre 
which are made to assist every month in the 
illustration of this Journal. 

A common formula used for the multiplica- 
tion of ordi designs and forms may be 
somewhat as follows:—The case or frame 
intended to receive the impression of the 
design or form proposed for reproduction, may 
beq , or any other convenient shape. 
It is commonly or pe — pon - 
prepared by being with a com 0 
wax and k-lead run into it in a fluid state. 
In less than an hour this composition becomes 
solidified, and presents a smooth surface, fitted 
to receive impressions suitable to the end in 
view ; which impressions, be;it understood, must 
be received from a cut or engraving, formed 
itself for yielding perfect impressions of the 


thetracery has impri 
the composition round the forms, and filling of 
the blank intervalsof thedesign, are ene 

and built up in order to obtain greater relief in 
the poe foe nag a is ae —- a 
the greatest , req p 1 a- 
ance & y and experienced It ig. 
effected by means of a ball or roll of the wax 
compositition melted and run on to the wax 
surface by the epplication of an iron hested 0 
a jet of gas. e delicacy of the operation 
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Ranieri, the first gate made for the Cathedral 
of Pisa. And not less remarkable in their kind 
are the ten objects of the Regalia collection in 
the Tower—the christening font and salver, the 
sacramental flagon and salver, the wine-foun- 
tain, the salt-cellar of State, the anointing 

the ampulla, the sceptre of Anne 

an epergne, MS lenny a variety of 
other objects, as shields, helmets, targets, gun 
furniture, tazze, ewers, &c. ‘These works are 
the uction of Messrs. Franchi and Son of 
Myddelton Street, Clerkenwell, who having 
devoted themselves to this branch of electro- 
the earliest introduction of the art, 
t ice, manipulation, and formule, are 
their own, and the results as perfect as any 
imitations can be. 

For the uction of a carved surface with 
a es Sg relief, or any surface with repoussd 
or design, the process is different 
a of preparing a printing-surface in 


If the object to be imitated be a composition 
in relief, a mould will be made upon it with 
whatever material may be most suitable. This 
mould is treated with plumbago in order to 
communicate to it the conducting power; it is 
then placed in the bath, and allowed to remain, 
— to the action of the battery, until a 

cient body of the new metal be obtained, 
which is determinable only by the proposed 


finish of the object—that is, whether it 1s in- 
tended to be backed by some other metal or 
not. 

Large objects, statues, vases with ornamenta- 
tion, or groups of fi ures, in alto-relievo, are 


y electrot in pieces, the adjustment 
of the parts having been carefully considered 
before execution. The parts are joined by 
silver solder, which fuses readily, and affords a 
cleaner “ mount” than any other solder. When 
practicable, solder of brass, or spelter, is em- 

loyed. ‘Tin solder is used for joining a great 

of the cheap electro deposit work, both at 
home and abroad; but the objection to the use 
of this solder is its weakness; and when from 
this cause the parts are disunited, there is little 
chance of repairing the damage effectively. 
The ter part of the French goods produced 
e electrotype is put together with tin 
solder ; and as the greater proportion is silvered 
or oxydised, this surface finish conceals the 
leaden-looking joints made by tin solder. 

The products of electro-metallurgy are easily 
electro-plated or electro-gilt; and when the 
work is put together with silver solder, it can 
also be fire-gilt—that is, gilt according to the old 
same But electro-gilding, if properly per- 
‘ormed, and sufficient gold is ‘aid on, is quite as 
durable as fire-gilding, and much less injurious 
to the workman. 

The advantage of the electro-casting 
process is a fidelity not to be realised by any 
other means. There is no artistic cunning or 
handicraft that could have reproduced in fault- 
less fac-simile the great work of Ghiberti, as 
we see it at South Kensington : as the mould is 
to the model, so is the cast to the mould ; and the 
nice fidelity of the result is open to no impeach- 
ment. friction of three, four, or five 
centuries, in passing over such work, is not 

t in such a climate as that of Florence ; still 
edge is taken off the original sharpness of 
the work. 

It is impossible to determine the directions in 
which electro-metallurgy may be utilised: we 
have, however, pointed out certain methods of 
working, commonly employed to realise products 
in quantity, for the beauty and cheapness of 
which it is certain that the public knows not 
it is indebted to electrotype, which has been 
too commonly ed as a scientific curiosity, 
rather than in its true character of a most 
valuable commercial agent. We cannot con- 
clude without an ion of our best thanks 
for the courtesy we have experienced from the 
different houses and firms to which we have 
addressed ourselves for information on this 
subject. To Messrs. Virtue, City Road ; Messrs. 
Franchi, Myddelton Street ; and Messrs. Della- 
gana, Fetter Lane, our acknowledgments are 
especially due. 


H. Murray. 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE JONES, R.A. 

Ow the 19th September died, at his resi- 
dence, Park Square, Regent’s Park, Mr. 

Jones, who, with the single excep- 
tion of Mr. H. W. Pickersgill, was, we 
believe, the oldest member of the Royal 
Academy. He had nearly reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four, having been 
born in January, 1786. 

Mr. Jones was a son of John Jones, a 
mezzotinto ver of reputation, who 
numbered nolds and Burke among his 
friends; and hi ther was Steevens, 
the annotator of At the age 
of fifteen the youth, who had commenced 
early in life the study of Art, entered the 
Schools of the Royal Academy; but on 
the breaking out of the Peninsular war 
he obtained a commission adhe a pines 
of militia, and having su to a 
captaincy, volunteered with his ener 
to join the British troops in Spain. He 
served some time under Wellington, and 
formed part of the army of occupation in 
Paris, in 1815. On the termination of the 
war, Mr. Jones returned to England and 
resumed his profession as an artist, paint- 
ing chiefly street-views of English and 
Continental towns. His mili ardour, 
however, soon led him to represent battle- 
pieces, of which he painted a large number ; 
among which were several versions of the 
Battle of Waterloo; Battle of Vittoria; 
Battle of Meanee; Battle of Borodino; 
Battle of Hyderabad ; Balaclava—Conflict 
at the Guns; Battle of Dubba; Destruc- 
tion of the Fortress of Emaum, Ghur; 
Contest in the Raptee River; Sobieski en- 
tering Vienna through a Breach: two of 
this class of subjects, the evacuation of 
Lucknow, and Cawnpore, were painted for, 
and under the direction of, the late Lord 
Clyde; who, unhappily, did not live to see 
them completed. ese pictures were ex- 
hibited in the present year at the Academy. 

Besides the street-scenes mentioned and 
the battle-pieces, Mr. Jones’s works in- 
clude subjects taken from sacred and pro- 


| fane history. Of these he produced a very 


large number in water-colours, using 
chiefly, indeed, almost exclusively, sepia 
and indigo. No greater evidence could be 
adduced in favour of his varied and exten- 
sive reading than these drawings, which 
would in themselves make a very remark- 
able exhibition. In Bible history he seems 
to have searched every writer of narrative, 
from the first book of Genesis to the last of 
the Revelations of St. John. In secular 
history and in fiction, the old classic 
writers, medieval authors, and those of 
later times, were laid under contribution : 
all were treated in a manner peculiarly his 
own, and were ive of much that 
was original in idea, if they failed to 
satisfy as works of real ius. Among 
his most important oil-pictures must be 
mentioned ‘ Banquet at the Coronation 
of George IV.,’ ‘ The Passing of the Catho- 
lic Relief Bill,’ and ‘ The Opening of New 
London Bridge.’ 

In 1820 he received a premium of 200 
wees for a picture of the Battle of 

aterloo from the Directors of the British 
Institution, and two years afterwards a 
similar sum from the same source for 
another version of the same subject. In 
1822 he was elected Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and two years 
Academician. In 1834 WilliamIV. appointed 
him Librarian of the Academy, a post he 
held till 1840, when he relinquished it on 
being appointed Keeper: this office he 





gress, and success.” 
** Recollections of the Life, Practice, 
Oo meng ag tee is Chantrey, R.A. 

_in person Mr. Jones greatly resembled 
his military idol, the Duke of Wellington 
and as he generally wore a hat and other 
habiliments such as the duke ordinarily 
adopted in later life, and which were 
peculiar as to shape, &c., we have, on more 
than one occasion, seen the artist pointed 
to as the veritable hero ofa hundred battles. 
The little exhibition of nal vanity was 
perhaps a pardonable offence. 


GEORGE B. ROSENBERG. 

This landscape - painter, an Associate 
Member of the Soviaty of Water-colour 
en eo 17th of Sep- 
tember. is wor iefly representin 
mountain and lake ennenr, and wooded 
banks of stream or river—though not 
devoid of mannerism, were pleasing, and 
truthful in colour. 


JEAN PIERRE DANTAN. 


The name of this sculptor, who died 
suddenly in the month of September at 
en-Baden, whither he had gone to 
attend the funeral of a friend, was well 
known beyond the limits of his native place, 
Paris. He was born in 1800, and studied 
under Bosio. His reputation was gained 
chiahy by bio baste, the best of which were 
those of Pius VIII., Adelaide Kemble, Grisi, 
Rose Cheri, Marshal Canrobert, Cherubini, 
Rossini, and other i His — 
statuettes brought hi owever, in 
popular favour: among the notabilities 
ae he a 7 were ym 
’Orsa: ° Lord ro 4 alleyran , an 
many y doe 7 fe ten a fellow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy.” In a word, 
e applied a consummate knowledge of his 
plastic Art to subjects of the drollest kind, 
so that one was perplexed whether to linger 
in laughter at the farcical creations, or 
seriously admire the singularly facile skill 
with which they have been realised. His 
miniature portraits were brimful of charac- 
ter, impregnated with the most significant 
caricature. He also made animals of 
comic prestige most striking agents of his 
satiric structures. s 
His long-continued pees enabled 
him to realise an ample independence, of 
which, after having liberally provided for 
his family, he bequesthed by will 20,000 
francs to the city of Paris to create an an- 
nual prize in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
10,000 francsfor an artists’ relief fund. His 
most intimate friends have not been for- 
gotten, for he left to his widow the care of 
ting to each one some object out of 
his collection of works of Art, as & grateful 
token of their affection for him. How 
much he had been esteemed, and was re” 
gretted, was indicated by the crowds 0! 
artists and men of letters who took part 
in his obsequies. The pall over his coffin 
was sustained by a military officer of —- 
tinguished rank and three men of hig 
intellectual celebrity. of 
Jean P. Dantan was younger brother : 
Antoine Laurent Dantan, also a sculptor 0 


good repute. 


We have other notices in type, which 
must remain over till next month. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIO‘S. | 


- No. LXXXVIIL—JOHN BURR. ~ 


.3? OHN BURR was born in Edinburgh, in 1834. His 
taste for Art must have shown itself very early, 


for at the age of fourteen, as he once informed us, | 


he started as a portrait-painter, journeying from 
one Scottish town to another in the sation of his 


rofession, and painting landsca uring leisure | 


ours ; the latter being the branch of Art to which 


his taste inclined, which he desired to follow. | 


Thus far, we believe, he was entirely self-taught, 
but at the of nineteen he entered the Trustees’ 
School in Edinburgh, an academy which has sent 
forth so many excellent Scottish artists: it was 
then under the direction of the late R. 8. Lauder, 
R.S.A., and J. Ballantyne, R.S.A. His younger 
brother, Mr. A. H. Burr, of whom we shall find occasion to write 
in a future paper, entered with him at the same time. During 
the second year of his studentship, he painted and ‘exhibited at 
the Scottish Academy, two pictures respectively entitled ‘ Pre- 


| sorry violinist, blind, and in rags, playing to an audience, the 


majority of whom seem to neither ‘‘meal nor malt” 
wherewith to reward him: the old man, especially, is a capital 
study, with much of life in him. This picture was also chosen 
the Association. The next he contributed to the i 
| Academy the ‘ New Frock;’ a picture ‘on the whole, and 
| Wanting but a little more attention to drawing, and a 
appreciation of feminine beauty, to make it a very high-<lecs 
genre picture. A young matron has dressed her little daughter 
in a new frock to present her to the d-parents, while the 
ce brother looks moodily on, — en An ty Ms to —_ 
appearance in a new suit. It was ; - 
stone, of Alva. Mr. Burr seems at this date not to have quite 
forsaken landscape, for he exhibited with the ‘ New Frock’ two 
subjects of Scottish scenery that were well received ; and during 
the two following years his principal exhibited works were marine 
subjects ; though among his contributions to the Scottish Academy 
were a brilliant little painting, entitled ‘Homewards,’ and a sketch 
for a picture exhibited subsequently in London. 

Towards the end of the year 1861 the two brothers quitted 
| Edin wp ee be eir fortunes in the south ; and they have since 
resided in London. To the exhibition of the Royal ss 
| 1862, the elder contributed ‘The Poor helping the Poor,’ from 
| the sketch just mentioned ; it teaches a lesson of charity one may 
often learn in the streets of our great metropolis, and which was 


paring Dinner,’ and ‘ The Amazon,’ both of which were so favour- | clearly and effectively placed on the canvas by the artist, ‘A 
ably received, that their success determined his future course as a | Tinker,’ exhibited at the Academy in 1863, is a picture 


inter of domestic subjects. 


o” 1857 Mr. Burr exhibited ‘The Housewife,’ selected and 
urchased by the Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 


P 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) — 


it has received. The children of the household regard the ws 3 
i, ‘The 


portant examination with looks of curious wonder. F 
inted with great firmness and finish in every 


in Scotland; and in 1858 ‘The Strolling Musician,’ a sad and | holding a copper 


Travelli “i 
| that will bear favourable comparison with some works of the best 
Dutch masters. The itinerant repairer of saucepans and other 


metallic’objects of domestic utility, is standing by a cottage-door, 
” kettle agai the i hat damage 


against the light to ascertain what 


{ Engraved by Stephen Muler. 


PEDLAR. 
t specimen of his class, and those he has attracted round 
Same the ordinary type of such jam with — ee 
of ie | settud in ¢ manner that would bring credit to 


‘Academy in 1864; the owner of | of its kind, presented in « manner that Nulee ork 


eep-show’ was in the . 
these mysterious wooden es—roun' 


cluster in village-fairs, and wild and shoeless urchins in the by- 


streets of cities and towns, jostling and envying yet juveni 


who are lucky enough to have a iden Man’ is an 
;: 


—are always characters. , Mr. Burr 


for the subject, 


artist, of high reputation. ‘+h 
eo pert unnecessarily es ech ener 


pass 
painted on a 


even 
scal i 
shows i J ea ae the subject reprost® 7 hibition of 


tribution to 
picture by Mr. Burr that hung on the 
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the gallery in Trafal uare; though he reappeared this year, 
in Aone th via e new gallery, Burliugton House. 

But in the interim he was not altogether absent from public 
notice. In the spring of 1865 a number of artists associated 
themselves to open an exhibition of water-colour drawings at the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall. ‘ An Old Castilian,’ contributed 
by Mr. Burr, gained the following emphatic praise in our pages :— 
‘‘ Mark the swagger of the old fellow, probably, like many of his 
country folks, as poor as a beggar, and as proud asa lord. See 
what cool insolence he throws into the smoking of his ci . 
Al r this figure, set off by strong contrast between the reds 
and blacks in the costume, and distinguished by a grotesque 
character quite Quixotic, must be ranked as one of the com 
tively few original products of the gallery.” In the year follow- 
ing, his drawing, entitled ‘Morning and Evening,’ in the same 
rooms, was one of the first that arrested the attention of our 
critic: it reveals a simple story—a touching incident of cottage life, 


Drawn by W. J. Alien.) 


suggestive of comfortable repose. The figure, however, is ve 
true to nature, for boys, and men also, when tired out, can det 
anyhow and anywhere. 
“© thou dull god! 
pe eaon ce neeteie ce 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ? ” 

In 1866 Mr. Burr, accompanied by his brother, went to Paris, 
and some time in the studio of M. Hebert, 
though refined and naturalistic, 
decorative, and therefore, it may be presumed, could scarcel 
favourably influence the truth and homely vigour of that of the 


works, it had no such effect. 
the brothers occasionally remind us is Edward Frére. 

To the Dudley exhibition of oil-pictures, in 1867, John 
Burr sent ‘ Domestic Troubles,’ cnqpavel as one of our 
plates very recently : it is the property of Mr. Charles C. Grimes, 


BED- TIME. 


public: some, for instance, of those 
some, also, in the possession | Lave 
owns ‘ Caught Napping,’ ‘ Tired,’ ‘ The Boat-Builder,’ &c., 


that comes close to the pathos which Edward Frére has 
home to us. Again, in 1867, Mr. Burr appeared at the 
this page from 0, sgite of te andes ities ty Henn 
a replica ject painted ist j 
rte 4 cannot reasonably Foo oer } pe in 
Cbeistinn’ compen’ Geptanneh fen ante Wb of « 
community throughout its various ranks 
Tt has been truly said that “a child praying a 
knees is one of the prettiest incidents in Nature Art ;” and in 
is simply and i 
i me the 


this co interior the subject 
sented. child, a sweet- little pitt, having un 
to being put to kneels 


accustomed ablutions 
reverently beside her er to t her evening prayer: the 
an elder broth 


group is ecard composed. Cah er 
much weari wi ing watch and ward 

baby in its cradle, while the sachtia? bes been ongd & ber 
household duties, is already fast asleep, yet in a position not over 


[ Angravea by Stephen Muller. 


of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, a liberal patron of this artist as 
well as of several other Scottish painters. 


Many of Mr. Burr’s best works have never appeared before the 
” 9 in Mr. Grune ’s collection 4 
x itt, i Ww 
of Mr. Hargi veel 
Among four pictures contributed by him this year to the Glas- 


sesitive 


gow Institute of the Fine Arts, was especially noticeable ‘ His 


irst Pair:’ a little urchin strutting in the dignity of 


: whose style, | boyhood—a pair of real trousers—to the supreme delight of his 
is somewhat sentimental and | mother and grandfather. To the Scottish Academy 
y | of the present year he sent ‘ Christmas 
- - , acm , | one of the best works we ever saw 
two young Scottish painters; and judging from their subsequent | laid in a large old-fashioned room that may 

only French artist of whom | of a i 


ibition 
Preparations ;’ certainly 
from his hand. The scene 1s 
for the kitchen 
Seated at a table in the foreground, 
, are two women, one old, 


whereon is a ucked goose. 

the other mi ibe latter holds « book— bebly eons 
erudite treatise on : between the two stands a second ; 
woman. The two elderly ladies are engaged in fierce discussion 
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dead bird, for one of them has her finger on its body. 
ayo int agitated may be, we will not attempt to decide ; 
possibly ‘hether the seasoning of the goose is to be inserted at 
the head or the tail; or whether or not onions are to form a por- 
tion of the in ients, for one of the old ladies holds an onion in 
her hands. It is a humorous group: the irritated faces and 
action of the ancient dames contrast amusingly with the quiet 


ly 
demeanour of the younger female, who looks as if she were 
isteni i ides before pronouncing an opinion 
on the matter in dispute. At the farther end of the room is another 
table on which is a wide and deep dish containing ingredients for 
the Christmas pudding: three young children are clustered round 


eS ae 


Drawn by W, J. Alien.) 


it, taking advantage of the debate in the house to have a 

foretaste of the morrow’s dinner by dipping their fingers into the 

uncooked mélange ; and in the sodas are a 

roguish boys 

noisy di 

out = — colour is a oe oa aa 
, LAR,’ engraved on a ing page, is one . 

Burr’s comparatively cart outa aah kao Sone been exhibited. 

The composition speaks for itself: the itinerant vendor of small 

wares is expatiating on the merits of some article he holds up, but 

the mistress of the cottage is otherwise occupied ; while the girl 

by her side appears to be making an appeal in favour of 


— 


some object in the man’s basket. The figures are well put 
"Dae ‘Tae Tarcer,’ is a still)i 


Our other engraved illustration, 
earlier picture, and has also never been ¢ 


ibited: both this and 
exhibited sae 8 


‘The Pedlar’ were a few months ago A mmr toe 


Cox, of Pall Mall and Cornhill, who permitted u 
The owner of the wandering shooting-gallery Ae fee , 


ital study, 


as, pipe in hand, he points the young a pl 


yet he need not fear that his bag of nuts ¥ 

should the whole group of juvenile rusti r 
round the stall as competitors or spectators—an 
prettily and picturesquel laced on the canvas— try 
the target, which most of them seem very willing 
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THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


£ 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ART-RELICS.- 


I» the Eastern Arcade of the South-Eastern 
Court of the Art-zhuseum, a minor museum, or 
at least a very charming collection, of objects 
illustrative of French Art in the time im- 
mediately preceding the Great Revolution, is 
being now brought together. There, in process 
of erection, is a boudoir of the time, and exe- 
cuted after the al orders, of the beautiful 
and foully m Marie Antoinette ; a gem 
of the eighteenth century, of which we hope to 
give our readers a fuller description when it is 
completed. At t the mirror, an essential 
part of the mural decoration, is represented 
only by a hole, and for the ueted floor we 
see only the very incongruous substitute of the 
tiles that pave the Museum. Without floor, 
glass, hangings, or furniture, it would be unfair 
to attempt to form, or to eer an idea of the 
boudoir of Madame de Serilly, one of the 
favourite maids of honour of Queen Marie 
Antoinette. A short time, no doubt, will suffice 
not only for the completion, but for the appro- 
priate furnishing, of this characteristic apart- 
ment. The Museum is rich in the wherewithal. 
The chief charm of such a spot is attained 
when it produces the im ion on the mind 
that the occupants have only just left the 
apartment. boudoir requires to be fur- 
nished with the same taste, tant soit peu décol- 
letée, with which it is decorated. 

The cases in the neighbourhood of this 


charming nook are fall of objects illustrative | 


of the same period of history; a period when 
luxury, mocking hunger, unexpectedly proved 
to be the weaker of the two! There is a satin- 
wood table, inlaid by David, with 4 classic 
group illustrative of piety of 7Eneas, which 
is stated to have been the property of the lovely 
Princesse de Lamballe, one of the proto-martyrs 
of the fury of 1792. It is said to have been 
captured, in that year, in a ship that was —— 
ing it from France to Belgium. In a neigh- 
bouring case are to be seen four carved, white 
enamelled chairs, covered with white em- 
broidered satin. These are stated to have 
formed a portion of the furniture of the 
queen’sapartments. The tradition is confirmed 
by the termination of the carving of the back 


in two eagles’ heads, which, though at some | 


distance a may yet fairly represent the 
heads of the double eagle of the Empire, an 
appropriate decoration for the drawing-room, or 
rather for the boudoir, of a daughter of the 
Empress Marie Therese. The c teristic 
white paint, or enamel, of the period, which was 
frequently cushioned and draped with amber- 
coloured ‘satin or silk, gives a finish and an 
elegance to domestic furniture that can rarely 
be rivalled by the sombre hues of rosewood or 
of mahogany. 

Two cabinets of the same period are to be 
seen close by, made of bird’s-eye maple, with 
marble tops, pierced gold edging round the 
marble, and pillars of ormolu. They are inlaid 
with porcelain as well as with metal. One is 
adorned by a plaque ting a camp scene, 
of great beauty of execution; and the other is 
faced by several smaller plaques, also of porce- 
lain, painted with flowers. 

A collection of Sévres porcelain, the property 
of Lord Dudley, is appropriately placed by these 
relics of the encien régime. It is not yet labelled, 
but we cannot pass in silence two dark blue 
cylindrical vases, exquisitely painted with 

atteau groups, and richly gilt. The gold 
cord on the cen vase, of mazarine blue, 
painted with marine subjects, is remarkable for 
its bold effect. Hard by is a lovely cadaret, 
in green and gold; the tray of a trefoil form, 
supporting one dainty little cup, a small covered 
vase for , and a cream ewer to correspond : 
all adorned with vignettes in red camaiew. A 
ewer and boat-shaped bowl of Rose Pompadour, 
form « fit pendant for the cabaret. Close by are 
a cup and saucer, marked by the letter E with 
the Russian Imperial Crown, a imen of the 


wonderful service manufactured for the Empress 


Catherine ; in dark blue and gold, with choco- 


late-coloured medallions. Fine green and gold 
vases, enriched with gilded dolphins and 
dragons close the series ; but the lustre of the 
beasts is so brilliant’as to tell of modern setting, 
or at least modern restoration, of these no 
specimens of Royal Sévres. 


PICTURES BY SANDRO BOTTICELLL. 


The most recent addition to the picture gal- 
lery at South Kensington is a collection 
of eight oil-paintings, of early sixteenth-cen 
Italian work, which have been lent by the 
known collector, Alexander Barker, Esq. They 
are attributed to Alessandro Filippi, commonly 
called Sandro Botticelli, a pupil of Fra Filippo, 
whose date is stated on the labels as 1437—1515, 
but given by Liibke as 1447—1515. The 
artist painted a portion of the frescoes in the 
Vatican which were ordered by Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth. He is remarkable for his love of hasty 
movement, and floating garments; but the 
features of his are for the most part 
melancholic, heavy, and monotonous. 

Those persons who are aware of the character 
of the pictures which Mr. Barker has so often 
had the good taste and the good fortune to 
secure, will that in the collection in 
question will be found specimens of well 
served, unfaded, colouring. A ingly it is 
_ impossible to _— at the wall on which the 
i , without at once becoming aware 
| Bethe fall, 7 fresh tone of the crimson used 
, by the artist. In the two most interesting 
pictures, which illustrate Filomena’s tale in the 
eighth novelofthe,* Decamerone’ of Boccacio, the 
men are all attired —— long, crimson hose, 
and the colour is as as if it had been laid 
on during the present year. The blues have 
a the magic persistence of those ae by 

erugino, but the green in some parts of the 
work is almost as as the red. Ina 
Holy Family, which is one of the group of 
pictures, the youthful Baptist is attired in a 
velvet — —— together, = the =e 
garment o irgin, is ectly marvellous 
in its freshness. A green cloak, with a cape, 
and a green book, with tongnes, gold clasps, 
and gilt edges, serve to bring out the red tint 
by contrast. We call attention to the subject, 
not so much asa question of artistic harmony. 
of colouring, as of chemical success in producing 
a pigment that has shown no sign of fading 
during a period of three centuries and a half. 

The illustration of life and manners afforded 
by the scene from the ‘ Decamerone’ is of great 
interest and value. The dress, evidently that 
of the day, will repay minute study—the mode 
in which the neck, and arms, and bosom, and 
waist, of the heroine are defined and bound 
with gold chains (as is done in the picture of 
‘Spring,’ by chains of forget-me-not and other 
—— is rare and striking. 

e picture represents the Féte Champétre 
given by Anastasio to his unimpressible mistress, 
at which the terrible apparition of the hunted 
lady appears; the other represents the wedding 
feast which happily followed. In each the 
ladies sit at a table apart from the men, the 
bridegroom alone, in the latter picture, being 
ogres to a sort of curule chair opposite to 

is bride, in which he sits after the fashion of 
Baillie MacWheeble at the table of the Baron 
of Bradwardine. The repast commenced with 
cherries and other fruit, which were laid on the 
table without | plates, and trifled with by the 
ladies by means of the novel elegance of a two- 
pronged fork. Earthenware flat bowls, contain- 
ing wine, are set on the table, one to every two 
or three guests. In one picture a lady ie drink 
ing, daintily balancing the bowl on her fingers. 
The vessels overset in the terror caused by the 
apparition show the contents to be wine. 
Servants enter, bearing dishes of food, which 
may be recognised as very different from the 
produce of the Italian cuisine of the day. The 
attitude of the servitors, each ing a dish, 
with a napkin round it, poised on his hand, is 
or So is the beauty of the face and 
of the golden hair, of the last of the four on the 
left hand. 

The four seasons are the subjects of as man 

separate pictures. Winter wears the un 
but appropriate, chaussure of clogs. Bare- 











wp is a 
im corn- 
Eng’ serienlinne. 
especially no 

from the fact that the nvork hempee 
basket which she bears explains the origin of 
the conventional form of the cornucopia, bein 


a long, pointed te which twists 
bends under the weight of its contents. Spring 
is wreathed and bound with flowers, and wears 
dentellated hanging sleeves. We regret that 
want of space at present, a further 
account of these most interesting pictures. 


COLLECTION 
OF MUSICAL {NSTRUMENTS. 


_ The complete and beautiful collection of mu- 
sical — , schng ote ned in course of 
arrangement in the South- Court of the 
notice f eros tng A A A sald per 
notice in our when the ing and cata- 
logue shall be complete. At the it moment 
we can only call attention to the fact of its 
acquisition, and refer to one or two of the more 
striking examples of the enormous strides made 
by this branch of Industrial Art since the ~on- 
struction of the rudest instruments which, in 
these well filled cases, are rescued from oblivion. 
Such are fifes, flutes, or clarionets of bone, of 
reeds, and of wood; mountain horns, eight or 
nine feet long, also “of wood, but apparently 
lapped with green bark, which has dried into a 
twisted casing; and drums of earthenware, 
covered with tightly-strained parchment. In 
one drum the fur is left ona part of the skin. 

Less rude, but still antiquated, are the forms 
of the vielle, or hurdy-gurdy, of the Valois times, 
which, like the famous igen | II. Faience, 
bears the cipher of that king, and the interlaced 
descents by which he showed his regard for the 
name of Diane de Poitiers. Theorbos, or lutes, 
in the form of a split gourd, covered with /«- 
mine of ivory; a richly carved violin, bearing 
the royal arms of England, and said to have be- 
longed to King James I.; and a gilt, carved, and 
delicately painted —_ assumed to have been 
that of the lovely and unhappy Queen Marie 
Antoinette, are specimens of a more luxurious 
taste than that which now prevails in this 
ment of Art-Industry. e must not omit to 
mention a beautiful little bird-crzan, of the 
eighteenth century, or, last but not least, the 
harpsichord of Handel himself, contributed by 
Messrs. Broadwood, an instrument resembling in 
form a horizontal grand piano, but smaller, built 
of deal, painted, and furnished with two rows of 
keys. All lovers of music should visit the col- 
lection. If the journey involve the toil, it will 
also have the reward, of a veritable pilgrimage. 


CARVED PICTURE-FRAME. 


What is the object of a picture-frame, as an 
adjunct to the art of the painter? As to the 
decorative effect, as an article of furniture,—the 
main point, we fear, with very many purchasers, 
and makers of frames,—we do not now speak. 
But as to the service rendered by the frame to 
the picture which it includes, it may be illus- 
trated by the effect given to a landscape when 
viewed through a natural frame of arch, or 
avenue, or window. The result of the cutting 
off from the general outer world of the exact 
portion of scenery on which, or on the represent- 
ation of which, it is desired that the attention 
should be concentrated, ap to be the raison 
@’ étre of a picture-frame. e method in which 
this object is effected, with a greater or less 
degree of appropriate taste, is the subject to be 
studied by the framer. 

An unusually fine example of what a frame 
may become is to be seen near the foot of the 
south-eastern staircase at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. It is a rich specimen of open- 
work carving in dark wood,’ surrounding & fine 
oil-painting of an old man’s head, the pro rty 
of Major E. R. Watts. The effect of the frame 
is most happy, both as an object of Art, antes 
a setting to the picture. e well-drawn an’ 
characteristic head, cut off from the walls on 
which the painting hangs by the broad, de 
bands of carving, has an 


but not ive, 
unusually iife-like effect. As to the elaborate 
ae 
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EWER, FLASKS, AND GOBLET, OF 
ROCK CRYSTAL. ' 


In no material does the result ee 
force of nature so closely resemble a uction 
of human Art as rock crystal. The paste of the 
jeweller will produce gems equal in tint, and 
almost equal in lustre, to the members of the 

ious family of corundums. The constant 
improvements in the manufacture of glass are 
such as to enable our manufacturers to outvie 
the laborious work of the ancient workers in 
——. But the pure quartz formed in the 
lal ry of nature has at least one quality in 
which the purest glass is deficient—that of 
a ity. Wiens the entnecntin of then bom 
the tombs of Etruria, from the caves in Mount 
Olivet, and from the sepulchres of the Pharaohs 
have been gathered glass objects of two, three, 
or four, thousand years old. They have not 
resisted the tooth of time. Lachrymatories are 
to be seen at Kensington and at the British 
Museum, once phials of clear but now 
incrusted with a dense nacreous lustre, as thick, 
almost, as that of the shell of the pearl oyster. 








Knole may be seen, at this moment, the com- 
mencement of that slow decomposition of the 
the progress of which is marked by such 

ly iridescent lines. 

Of the once highly prized, and still rare and 
costly, material, rock crystal, there is a smail 
group of exquisite examples in the Lower Court 
at South Kensington. The most striking of 
these objects are a ewer and basin belongi 
to Mr. Barker, of whose precious contributions 
to say voy npr Hig Sse had occasion 
more once to % ese fine specimens 
of ancient Art have secentl been reset, with 
all the costly elegance which the French 
jewellers can now command, by Morel. The 
ewer is oviform, engraved with scrolls and 
festoons, fluted on the base, with plain stem 
and oe. a. is adorned im pene te 
relieved foliage, traced on a ground. 
handle is formed of the bust Ste Ly = female, 

as an arabesque terminal gure, sup- 
po by a mask—all enamelled in natural 
colours. The lower part of the body of this 
igure, — ey yo cag and * 
is the only of the design that provokes 

criticiem, A large aa is se 
neath the spout, which is enriched with ue 
green, and with translucent blue, the 
whole being a reproduction of a cingue-cento 
style of treatment. 

_The salver, or basin (standing twelve inches 
high), that fits this noble ewer, is composed of 
eight curved and fluted pieces, set round a 
carved centre adorned by the same elaborate 
workmanship. The salver is fourteen inches 
in diameter. 

Close by this rare chef-d’ ewvre is to be seen a 
relic of Byzantine Art of the seventh or eighth 
century, a pilgrims bottle or flask, of the same 
Precious mineral, but without any metallic 

, the neck and the handle being broken 
off. It is a fine apecinen of the material, and 
of the peculiar style o! workmanship. 
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In some of the quarries of the old casements at | the 





A crystal casket, composed of pi f crystal 0s a 
cut in facets and set i metal, th angles being | sign for well-peper. The sepert, of Be sow vag 4 doubtless » suggestion from this 
formed by eight terminal female figures, is an | mittee stated that the past year had been one | oi, experience. She is carry- 
example of another mode of dealing with this of The a' improv its ing i / or iy her shoulder, with her 
natural product. The large stem which forms in the artisan class—and the results < y disposed with respect to 
the lid is es y to be admired. This casket | obtained at the annual examination had been arm vary See veal The drapery is suffi- 
is lent b r. Farquhar Matheson. Another highl satisfactory, under the able mee cientl le to be of any country or time 
flask, and a drinking cup, are also to be seen Mr. Dominy. AS the ame tne He mee o> | © or two thousand years ago.—‘ The 
here; and an exquisite goblet, belonging to the | vanced ts were not so numerous in pro- Duel,’ by Gérome, is too well-known re- 
of Wales, disputes the palm with Mr. | portion to the rest as was d 






































































A case containing a knife and fork with 
crystal handles, and a spoon with crystal : No. III. 
metal slb-nlla ‘are alo tho property of as | tr dndngushing cach *petecte gallery” we 
, are f Mr. “ private ” we 
Barker. oenaPrE:S elect for doen in oe toot tt 
i ishable purity of these necessary at any length, in Jimi 
jects is to be contrasted the iridescent decay | 00 the works of ‘which they are severally com: 


the 


superiority of uatural to artificial productions | studies by painters. We do not fre- 
for works of fn ones phe emg lazuli quently tut with the i 

bowl, lent by Lady Stuart de Rothsay, and a | Of these schools side by side those of 
noble ister, in carved amber, of cae Us an Dat See We Se ee 


rare beauty, graciously lent by her Majesty the pws 
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MIREOR-FRAME BELONGING TO THE 
QUEEN. 
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In spite of the accumulated evidences of the 
baronial splendour of Knole, Windsor asserts, 
as is fit, its supremacy even in the article of 
silver furniture. A magnificent silver repoussé 
mirror-frame, embossed with fruit and flowers, 
and bearing the cipher of King Charles IL., 
has been lent by her Majesty. It is hung on 
the wall, in a glass case of its own, near the 
western entrance of gg The dimen a 
sions are not stated on label, but it must o 
at least 8 feet high, and proportionably wide. | 28 water-colour painters. Thus 
It is dated 1670, and is the finest specimen of | Collection a variety seldom met 
the work of the silversmith within the walls of came wee~enmnys DOS A Se 4 

, and Belgian schools, and works 


PROVINCIAL SCHOOLS OF ART. ments 


Lerru.—It is resolved to form a School of Rarer tage : 
Art here, in connection with the South Ken- ‘ucling, bagitaiog wit diversity of material 
sington Museum. A local committee has been » beg with = A.4 
appointed, and Mr. wane bey oy suey can, called Off th, asu ject w i 
master of the Inverness school, is e , 

— the w seat disteibat f has we easy 

Reapixe.—The annual distribution of prizes . 
to the successful students of the Reading school | that is, Thames water, the painting of which 
wan mado-on the 30h of Septem: = ~> pen Pen 
Higford Burr, iden: wen: pu , 
received prizes of various | ~~ ioe | generally rendered either yellow and 
is under the direction of Mr. C. Havell; 1 : ] . 4 
was stated at the meeting that there is ample Duncan succeeds here in giving both the colour 
accommodation for a considerable number of | and the reflection wt . dy A 
additional students. aiid oe is also — 8 im wing 

wey ye is prepened to esta ang large,  aagow' Py Foy 
where, it is allege, such an institution would large i 

benefi commercial] morally. ; 8 “i 
Pron Mootings have been held in thie stag and two hinds. There is * i. draw- 
town for the purpose of establishing » School | ng not much of oe eee . YW... 
of Art in connection with the South Kensing- | guishes later works. When we say a 
ton Museum. The expenses of the first and sketchy, it is only com y 90; 
have been geen Sy es o ~ ating er 3 Ss . 

i emen, ve etermined ’ ’ 

eee ae ‘om without delay. The | Malle. Bonheur's works in 


Sein eo oni |S eh er 
afford ev id to the proj , , 
Sr. Tuomas, Cuantennoves.—A public meet- omens 4 & 
ing was held on the lst of October to establish } charm in to curpeiaing reel ls a 
classes in connection with the Science and Art There are in eye pony Hye 
Department. ‘There was» largo ticndance of |e here is "alata te 
OURS mee, Tn re an Musca, on. the | painted 
; e , f 

ps mw ae they would derive in their several of all Ghakapeare's ober an It is 
avocations from scientific instruction. _ easier to — Sin ty te 

Yarmovru.— The annual distribution of — besto oe m ipb 
prizes to the pils of the school took place on to paint him as he ete te 
the 24th of ber. About twenty prizes | Mistress Quickly oN gery thang ay 
were awarded, among which was a “ Queen’s” master of the situa ple 4 
prize, obtained by Mr. Walter Platt for a de- | in 
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quire description ; but this—as we believe, the 
water-colour study for the picture—demands 
some consideration. It appears to us that, in 
the painting certain perhaps are in- 
ak ab mies Meena than $s the drawing ; 
but ion is the use of a preliminary study. 
If in the composition we saw but the place thus 
represented, where the y had been en- 
acted, the trodden snow alone would sufficiently 
im the nature of the meeting. This 
issue of the encounter affects the mind much 
more tag ey if the men were actually 
en, e drawing is even more minutely 
finished than the picture.—‘The Rainbow,’ 
H. B. Willis, is an extraordinary example of 
skill in the management of bright colour. The 
scene is a piece of rough pasture-land canopied 
by gloomy clouds.—‘ Expectation,’ and ‘ ‘The 
Return’ are two drawings by Gallait, in the 
former of which we see a fisherman’s wife 
anxiously looking far away to seaward for the 
boat that is to bring her hushand home; in the 
latter he is returned, and the wife’s fears are 
dispelled.—There are several drawings by W. 
Hunt—fruit-pieces of his best time; notably, 
one containing a large melon, black grapes, 
red currants; another, somewhat smaller, pre- 
senting a bunch of grapes. We find in these 
and in other similar Srewings by the artiet his 
favourite hedgerow background.—By Dyck- 
mans, the painter of the pictureat Kensington, we 
have another ‘Blind Beggar,’ in water-colours; 
but this is so different in treatment as to be 
another subject. In the painting both figures 
are standing, and the girl extends her hand in 
the act of begging ; but in the drawing both 
figures are seated, and a third party is added 
to the “yy & dog. The executive principle 
on which the drawing is worked out is the 
most minute and careful finish.—In one of two 
drawings by C. Stanfield, R.A., the subject is 
a water-gate, apparently of one of the Venetian 
palaces; in the other it is a rocky fastness, 
which no painter could pass without sketch- 
ing: both look as if they had been made for 
engraving.—In another » roar Sn by W. Hunt 
is an unusually powerful display of colour 
pointedly contrasted and also onized in 
a pine, plums, red currants, &c.—By Louis 
Haghe is a study of a church-interior during 
the performance of mass. We rarely see 80 
in the rendering of such sub- 
jects as we have here: Mr. Haghe has been 
sitting at the feet of Peter Neefs.—‘ The Pro- 
cession of the Host, Toledo,’ is, we may suppose, 
one of the essays of J. F. Lewis, R.A., on visiting 
Spain somewhat more than thirty years ago, 
and long before he [practised that intensity of 
finish which now distinguishes his oil-pictures, 
| Fag bap —— in this collection. 
e feature of the wing is a picturesque 
balcony full of rs.—A sneun of cattle, 
by T. 8. Cooper, R.A., is one of the draw- 
ings we have Bad seen by this artist. The 
munagement o ight gives extraordinary 
sealite’ te the ‘enloule It was made as 
recently as 1864, and instead of being, as is 
usually the case after a certain period of life, 
weaker than antecedent works, it is much more 
powerful.—A pair of drawings by T. M. Rich- 
ardson describe with nice definition the dif- 
ferent local conditions of the two subjects. One 
is an English coast-scene, in which there is 
really little effective material. All the objects 
are in themselves individually insignificant, but 
the drawing shows us how much may be made 
* of trifles by a skilful disposition of lines, and 
light and shade, and a successful expression of 
The o are only a boat, a rag 


pr By. Oviedo—and the 
within earshot are waiting the result. 





F. W. Topham’s drawing, entitled ‘ A Spanish 
Song,’ sets forth an incident se characteristic 
that it must have been seen by the artist in the 
streets of some of the Spanish cities. The 
singers are a group of street-musicians, one of 
whom, a girl, holds her tambourine up for the 
largesse she expects to be thrown from a balcon 
above. The manner of the drawing is m 
more careful than that of antecedent works, 
the effect being more substance in the % 
—By D. Roberts, R.A., is an el t w- 
ing on grey per of a noble church-porch ;— 
and by Louis Haghe, the‘ Rood-loftat Dixmude,’ 
is an architectural subject of another kind, less 
a but more intricately ornamented.— 
‘ Maggiore,’ Birket Foster, shows us 
Italy under a more troubled sky than we are 
accustomed to see it. We have Italy as 
an ever sunny a without nee 
ingfof the possibility of any other aspect ; w 
therefore, we see what has hitherto been an 
“Italian sky” veiled by draperies of murky 
clouds, we must believe that the presentment 
must have been fact.—‘ The Raid,’ 
by F. Tayler, is an admirable subject to draw 
forth the powers of this artist. A long straggling 
herd of cattle driven by troopers of the Stuart 
or Cromwellian period. In narrative of this 
kind Mr. Tayler stands alone.—Much of the 
dear old Norman and Breton architecture, in 
the study of which 8S. Prout spent a great part 
of his life, is passing away. Rouen was ashamed 
of her picturesque river-front, and so faced her 
quays with lines of lofty modern buildings ; but 
we oe here, in a drawing by Prout, a of 
ancient Rouen, and in ano’ drawing that 
unapproachably eccentric architectural mixture, 
the fish-market at Rome ; and to both subjects the 
artist has, in his own vein, done ample justice.— 
With the view on the Lago Maggiore, by Birket 
Foster, we have to compare, very briefly, a piece 
of scenery in the county of Surrey, by the same 
hand, that part of it which all lovers of nature 
agree in describing as a garden. From masses 
of foliage most elaborately painted on the nearest 
site, the - over a low lying expanse of 
pray = which the successively retiring spaces 
are defined with surprising nicety of gradation. 
The theme and all its essentials are peculiarly 
English, and in dealing with such material 
anything short of the most conscientious elabo- 
ration must end in failure. It is varied, yet 
harmonious, in colour, and is characterised by 
remarkable softness and great breadth ; in short, 
the beauty and value of the drawing consist in 
its being a piece of purely characteristic English 
scenery ingly painted.— Next comes ‘ Ro- 
chester,’ by Turner, a view of the ancient city 
taken from a point some distance above the old 
bridge and looking down the river far below it. 
We heard of this drawing, but had never 
before examined it. Those who habitually dis- 
parage manipulative ——— ged — 
specimen. er poetized his subject 
beyond the limit of even exuberant fancy, and 

et, read it as we may, it is no more than 
ester. We see ev ing through, as it 
were, a succession of veils; and it impresses us 
rather as a rememberance of a dream, than a 
poet representation of a raaterial existence. 
A didactic Art-essay might be written on the 
drawing.—A study of a young lady in a ridin 
dress, by J. E. Millais, R.A., is extremely care 
and proportionably real—Of two wings 
by G. Cattermole, the subject of one is our 
Saviour in the House of Simon the Leper; 
that of the other, a Medimval Church Council. 
Both are crowded with figures, and look like 
studies preparatory to drawings.—‘ The 
Vidette’ is a very careful drawing, by Meis- 
sonnier, of a mounted soldier on outpost duty. 
From this and others we have seen by him, 
it is clear that he has by no means the power 
in water-colour that he in oil.—From bim 
we pass to one of his followers, Escosura, b 
whom there is a study ofa man i to read; 
@ very successful imitation of the master.—Of 
‘Brood Mares in Windsor Park,’ by F. 
Tayler, the nearest appears to be a cream- 
coloured Arab. The animal has a magnificent 
head, and is, doubtlessly, highly prized for her 
high breeding.—‘ The Crucifix, Antwerp Cathe- 
dral,’ by L. Haghe, gives to this section of 
the interior and its belongings more than is due 


‘single figure-st 





of importance, which a always 
in the absence of the a. = light is here 
—— so as very properly to make 
Crucifix the dominant obj ; which in es 
reality it is not, from the subdued light wherein 
it is ‘Arundel Castle,’ Co: 
Fiel , is one of that artist’s best works. 
subject many beauties from whatever point 
it is seen ; but from that whence we now view 
it, no artist could pass without ing a record 
of the scene.—‘The Caravan,’ by Carl , isa 
veritable desert-procession, with an interminable 
rear of men and animals a: ing as 
the distance. The leaders are out in 
the extremity of their bravery, the nearest 
camel is especially gay with colour and rich 
appointments; but there is nothing that the 
artist hasnot seen. The figures and the animals 
we doubt not are portraits, but the magnificence 
of these travellers is not to be accepted as the 
ordinary equipment of wayfarers in the desert.— 
In ‘The Return of the Heir,’ G. Cattermole, we 
a Bek Snort comes to his 
own e w he is su to 
have been slain. He nts himecl? within 
the portals of the of his fathers fully 
equipped as a Crusader, with a following of 
Eastern attendants, to the consternation of the 
— holder of the domain and his servants.— 

'y Henriette Browne, is the water-colour study 
for her well-known picture of the nuns nursing 
the sick child. 

Among the oil-pictures of this collection 
= 0 ee merits of some of 

e own, and most highly a i 
of those members of the French png 
have signali themselves as producers of 
cabinet pictures. By. Meissonnier are three 
udies, one of which may be pro- 


nounced, if not the finest production of this 
class he has ever done, at least one that in 
the extensive range of his labours in this 
direction has never been It 
sents a soldier in the equipment of the sixteenth 
century with his right hand resting on a hal- 
bert. .The spirit of these works sufficiently 
declares that the feeling of the painter is, that 
much as the Dutch Flemish masters have 
done, they left much unaccomplished. 
shaded of this little picture are mar- 
vellous, eS 2 ee eS ee ee 
has been lighted with a view to show how 
difficulties are to be a e. a Be 
another single figure sea ozing, and a thi 
eliling; os @ comparison of three of Meis- 
sonnier’s works taken promiscuously sets forth 
the same varieties of quality which a similarly 
indiscriminate selection from the works of even 
the greatest men will show.—By Rui a 
follower of Meissonnier, rngper | a Sword’ 
is remarkable for the sparkle, vitality, and we 
may even say movement, of the figures; then 
there is by the same artist ‘The Guard-room,’ 
a favourite woe ns Rage Rae mange 
and a man playing the violin, a single figure, 
a closer imitation of the a the a 
Perhaps as a single figure, one of the most suc- 
cessful that Ruiperez ever painted is ‘The 
Last Glance,’ in which we see a gentleman of 
the early part of the last century, who, accord- 
ing to Lord Chesterfield’s rule, is dressed for 
. He is putting on his gloves and look- 
ing at himself complacently in the glass. It is 
impossible to surpass the minute execution 
of this picture; but it has a significance fa 
ond its mechanism. It is really a histori- 
figure; it refers us at once to the court of 
Louis XV. It is possible that this is the v 
marquis who in despair of escaping his frien 
thus entreated them, “ AMessiewrs, faites comme 
vous voudres, mais ne me chiffonnes pas.” —Still 
of the same school, and by Fichel, there is 
an admirably painted li -subject, in which 
several persons are in examining the 
books.— The Convalescent is also by Ruiperes. 
—Plassan is another example of y 
ducted on like principles.—In such society 
it is certain that Edouard Frére would be 
found. The mane chaochae to © small — 
of a girl paintin younger 
asamedel—OfGéréme’s ‘Duel’ we have already 
as the water-colour sketch for the famous 
; and now we note a study in oil 90 
ifferent from all else by this artist that we 
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Henriette Browne is a small life-sized picture 
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of 

The Span 
have! another variety of subject and manner. 
Other painters may have represented details 
of Spanish costume as truthfully as Mr. Phillip, 
but none have so faithfully pourtrayed the 


ii 


should not have attributed it to him: not that 
it is wanting in quality, for it is a work of ex- 


excellence, but that it differs essen- 


tially in motive from others by the painter. 


It a 

J-y7 

merely as represen 
oe to caccllont, but os 0 remarke 
tous example of chiar-’osewro. Orientalism has 
a fashion in Art more perhaps with 


of Greek or Turkish soldiers 
of an arched —-, It is 
ting a group of men 

bly felici- 


i than with our own, and they 
type more than ourselves.—Thus 


girl in red drapery, without 
e element of beauty, but neverthe- 


less extremely attractive both as a picture and 
as exemplifying a r~.tionality. 

foreign yictures form a very valuable 
feature of the collection, not only in substantial 
worth, but as an interesting variety. We have 
yet, however, to note some works by members 
of our own school, whose names stand too high 
tobe overlooked ; and we re; 
little else than enumerate ti 
i rustic 


that we can 

and names. A 
W. P. Frith, R.A., be- 
of subject of which this artist 
y examples.—‘ The Turtle 
is, R.A., is remarkable for 
ient finish with which Mr. 
object of his ful. composi- 
ies to a girl in a harem 
= rot pepsin. 4 
. presented us many speci- 
Scotch Lassie,’ as she has never 


4 


painted by others. Of these examples is 
aly ae giclee productions in 
this class 


subject. 


A replica of E. M. Ward’s, ‘Charlotte Corday,’ 
somewhat recently engraved in the Art-Journal, 
needs no description.—‘ The Ballad 
D. Maclise, R.A., is a very carefully drawn 

—Near it is Gallait’s well-known picture 
of ‘The Violinist ;—also a rich fruit composition 
by Lance ;—and, eq 
with the last, is one of J. Linnell’s er ae 
dark in general effect, but not less powerful 
he ever painted.—‘The Wayside Cross, 
y,’ F. Goodall, R.A., is one of those in- 
cidents of French peasant-life of which Mr. 
Goodall op ep toe earlier stages of his 
career. It shows a 


Singer,’ by 


ually powerful in colour 


of Breton peasants 
saluting the cross as they pass it. 


more softness of execution, is a picture of a 
femiale head and bust, by ©. Baxter ;—near 
it is one by T. Webster, R.A., but differing 
from these last as showing locality and groups 


figures,—it is ‘ Hop-picking 
Coquette,” J. Phi ip, B.A., we 
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e 
3 
ro 
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Fe 


i wife.—There are several cattle pic- 
tures by Cooper ; but as some of the works of 
this painter have been already noticed, it is not 


to describe others.—‘ Griselda at the 


ell,’ is the figure of the patient heroine as | - 


Wi 
oe ave son her - the full composition, but 


t is all but needless to say 


picture is by Elmore. 
ans conclude our notice with the mention of 
je pearal groupe : one is a small repetition, 
entrance to the Museum at Berlin; the other is 
pith, & small statue of a boy and a dog 

We have enumerated, we believe, the 
most important works in this varied and very 


ontana, of the Amazon, at the 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


signalised to 

readers the 
ie won of» el ratte oa 
if viz. 


sae prea, to add pomp to interment of a 
ident of the Senate, while our public is left 
in absolute ignorance 

England and of Belgium.” Surely, if such 


impressions as these, thus warmly — 
-sown among the French, thrive 


edge thorough for th 
into a fitting crop—a thoro e 
better—a revolution of most kind 


pw eee and the poet's prognostic be 


“ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.” 
—Onut of the incident of M. Carpeaux’s inde- 


question of law has arisen, which must come to 
an important decision before the Court of 
Cassation. it appears that a photographer 
took a copy of the obnoxious and was 
making profitable sale thereof, when there 
wana sclaave of iio stock on the pars of Une 
peaux. The question consequently rises as 

ight to male ouch ony. he difficulty 

point 
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bad a narrow escape from destru by 

fire which lately consumed the t theatre. 

The works of art contained in the Museum in- 

clude some of the finest exist : 

zotably, Raffaelle’s ‘ San Sisto ; 
o's altar-pi ‘The Madonna En- 
"hte * Be Be with the 


of the master-works of : 
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, and will be 
Smee ce cotasing ond lan Ponti- 
fical States. Such an annie, lene 
Sv oan wn, Sean 
wo 
instructive.” Foreign exhibitors of every kind 
are invited to send 


of 
Gothic Art.—In digging for the foundations 
of a large palace to be constructed for « Savings 
Bank on the Pin ered to basement ofthe 
workmen larch erectol by the Senato to the 


Worthy to be classed with oe enh eee Maprw.—The Moniteur des Arts reports that - 1.04 These are 
of modern painting. Mr. Schlotel cannot be | forty pictures by Goya have recently been 1800, cee tho tlio —Italian 260, 
omplimented too highly on the judgment he has | found in the cellars of the Datch Flemish 451, er] 
splayed in his selection: we have rarely met Goya, who died in 1838, 00 trom Agen a 17, Swedish 106, Danish 6, 
© gallery of greater variety and interest. | an landscape subjects. | He west m Arsgth | undecided 16. Not an English work appears 
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in the The ' was founded 
inthe catalog Tas gale, Se nna 
family of Sweden leading*the way by denudmg 
the palaces of may pictures they contained. 
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ART IN.THE PROVINCES. 


Mancuester. — Tue Roya \ Instrrvrion. 
The 49th exhibition’of'works of modern artists 
is now 0 and contains upwards’of 600 paint- 
ings end drawinign,: with a dozen’ works in 
sculpture of a’ very. ordér indeed. , The 
collection altogether is not creditable:to the 
city in which British “Art las its’ hundred 
patrons ; and where, unquestionably, the best 
and costliest productions of ‘British artists find 
stately homes.’ “The “ ” haveinot aided 
the council : there are not half a dozen “ loans.” 
The only names, indeed, that’ appear in the 
catalogue are those ‘of C. H. Rickards,’ Esq., 
who lends three examples of the paintings of 
G. F. Watts, A.R.A; John Pender, Fsq., who 
contributes Ward's picture of ‘ eet 4 
Gibbons’ First Introduction at Court;’ and W. 
Craven, Esq., who sends ‘Elijah and»: the 
Widow's Son,’ by Madox Brown; while’ the 
seniors of the profession have been unusually 
chary of help. There are’ not a dozen »who 
“lead” this year at Manchester. ‘The result 
is, therefore, a very poor exhibition: so -poor, 
in truth, that if absent altogether there would 
be’ no injury to Art, and but «little loss to 
artists ; for we believe we are correct in stating 
that not twenty of the 630 contributions have 
been sold. This is so different from what it used 
to be, that we my well be puzzled’ to account 
for the disastrous change. . The Manchester In- 
stitution was for a series of years at the head of 
the i exhibitions of the kingdom ; and, 
at all events, the “dealers” have been largely 
instrumental in cultivating a desire'to acquire 
Art-works, and in eK ey “ possessors,”” 
which ought to act beneficially, and not preju- 
dicially, as regards the Institution in 1869, com- 
pring it with its collection forty-nine years ago. 

et we have heard the decadénce of the Insti- 
tution attributed te the hostility of the dealers 
in Manchester. Be the'cause what it may, the 
present exhibition is a poor one: it is certainly 
not a temptation to purchasers, and | by no 
means attractive to the eral public: The 
vice-president and co must bestir them- 
selves: it is composed ofthe best men of Lan- 
cashire—men whose’ walls are’ crowded with 
pictures of rare merit and value, ‘and 
who might easily restore the Institution to the 
palmy state from which it haavfallen. 

Boston.—A statue of Dr: Chadwick, by Mr. 
Birch, is to be’ erected in this town, in .testi- 
mony of his Wa dovaedlinte: £20,000 for the 
improvement of the’dwellings of the poor. °' 

annow.—An exhibition of works of Art and 
mechanical skill, ‘curiosities, articles. of vertu, 
&c., was opened last month in the Mechanics’ 


signated the maker of this seat of shi buildi 
did the honours on tha oonnslon’ 


to wipe off a debt which encumbers the Instituté. 
Mattow.—A Grecian column, in memory of 
the late Earl of Carlisle, has been erected on 


is visible fora very considerable 
in the county of Yorkshire. The 
column is the work’ o i 
the desi 
Norrimvenam.—An exhibition .of pictures in 
oils and water-colours, thé works: of modern 
was in’ 


this city, for the p urpow of aiding to quate 
the York ‘Literary Institute. The 
orga tin rn AR aly pm pt tig 
mevan chasastoh thay of tho gil’. , 





), THE COLLEGE OF ARMS. : ; 


Tux recent death of Sir Charles Young, 
eee ee te Soret 


sidered by certain of our contemporariés to 


‘a fitting opportunity for making a 
Sethe eitasl upon’ the inatittion over’ which 
the late Garter worthily presided. Nothing 
short of so extreme'a measure as the absolute 
abolition of the College of Arms would satisfy 
the leaders of this anti-heraldic crusade. And 
yet, from the very nature of the sole arguments 
that have been adduced to support the demand 
for’ sweeping away the Heérald’s Coll as 
being an “impostor” as well as an “ n- 
ism,” it is évident that these ruthless ~ abdli- 
tionists are totally ignorant of its true character, 
and ‘that, consequently, they cannot possibly 
have formed an ¥ ese estimate either of’ ‘the 
worthiness or 0 worthlessness, of the in- 
stitution against which, with such’ deadly 
animosity, they have levelled their not par- 
ticularly bright weapons. ' 
- It ‘is indeed’ most ‘true that, in its present 
condition, thé College of Arms is = to eaeee 
complaints; and certain it is; that he would” be 
neither a good herald, nor .. genuiné and judi- 
cious friend to the College, who would hesitate 
to admit that the entire administrative system 
of the institution requires to be modelled and 
— afresh. But this is altogether a very 
different thing from abvclition—very different, 
too, from the favourite ‘formula which now 
delights to describe the most gross spoliation as 
being “‘dis-establishment” and “ dis-endow- 
ment.” Instead, then, of ignorantly over- 
throwing what they have not attempted to 
understand, it would be far better for anti- 
heralds to become ‘feal and ‘earnest “heraldic 
reformers. The College of «Arms needs 4 
reformation—a reformation so complete, that it 
would amount to a practical revolution. . While 
retaining its true and distinctive character, it 
requires to. be adapted, in its practical ‘working, 
to the sentiments, and circumstances, and re- 
quirements of the present age. If this could 
be accomplished—-as most certainly, it migh 
without any difficulty—wisely, temperately, 
yet firmly and thoroughly, this time-honoured 
College, which: is so intimately associated as 
well with the annals of English history as with 
all that 4 es in aa chronicles of the 
past, mig’ me one of the most popular, as 
certainly it would be far from being on of the 
least valuable, of our national institutions. . The 
fact is, that h ‘never was more popular 
than now; but it must be added, that h 
never was less understood, never was its spirit 
less clearly discerned than now, or its signifi- 
cance less faithfully appreciated. Still, it is 
not’ to be supposed that the -popularity. of 
heraldry is the result of iqpenan. Far ‘from 
this, heraldry is popular use, there is in it 
oo element of popularity, vin no 
amount of ignorance or | ice can do more 
than overshadow. . be 

The head of the College of Arms under the 

Crown, as is well. known, is‘ the hereditary 
Earl Marshal of England, the Duke of Norfolk. 
And it is a somewhat si coincidence that 
the office of Garter, the chief administrative 
herald, should have become vacant about the 
very time that the present youthful Duke of 
Norfolk had, attained his majority. It is to 
be hoped that His-G acting under sound 
counsel, will. take in his College of Arms 
with a resolute determination to see that it 
is: adapted to the genius and requirements of 
the present t is wanted is a man in 
the ‘office of, , who would be free from 

- existing ‘influences, yet a thorough 


ald, an accompli artist, and pan a | 
tion, i - 


0 SELECTED PICTURES, § - 
FROM THE/COLLEOTION-oF 
' « 0. J. NORTHOOTE, Bsa, ' 
PIRATES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN PLAYING At 
DICE FOR PRISONERS. ~*~ 
F-R. Pickersgill, R.A., Painter. W. Ridgway, Eng. 
Mr. PIcKERSGILL is onie of the few historic, 


or semi-historic, painters who do not re- 


ae cere 
,O8 every o an inexhaus- 
tible field of labour Sor artist, and 
admits of his treating any selected incident 
in the way that seems’ best to him) so 
as he pee oe re the due bounds of 
bility ; is, does not pass beyon 
of presumable truth. Yet there is 

ider domain in which he may range, 
with less chance of his being called to | 
count for overstepping or falling short 
any. known laws; and this is the field 
imagi n.; Painters, like poets, 
heter freedom of action; and none 
desire to place any restraint upon them, 
long as they do not outrage either 
or morality. ’ 
“ Tales of piratical adventure are not un- 
known in literature, and possibly ‘Mr. 
Pickersgill mey have read or héard of 
these freebooters of the seas gambling for 
the treasures they stole, whoever or w 

er has —_ " their age agg a 

nce, perhaps,~ the -origin idea 
which he has in this ‘engraved picture 
worked out so graphically and vigorously. 
Still the claim to originali 


ca 


oe edge , ity must not 
ied to the’ painter; for the conception 
of the subject, wherever it lations bei, 
has novelty stamped on the face of it. 
These ‘‘ Pirates of the Mediterranean” are 
of an ancient race; of a time, perhaps, 
when the great. republics of Venice and 
Genoa were in fierce hostility one against 
the other, and affording ees for 
men of every land ‘who under no 
recognised flag; to cruise in the waters of 
any port of Southern ‘Europe, and capture 
whatever they had the power to overcome. 
These ladies, fair daughters of Italy, as 
they seem to be, might belong to’ some 
family of the princely merchants of one of 
the above states, captured-together with a 
rich booty of valuables, the produce of the 
East. That queen-like on the left, to 
whom her two young hters cling in 
‘this time of fear and csiguioh; is evidently 
a lady of gentle’ birth; her nobility of 
countenance and calm yet contemptuous 
expression ought to shield her from insult : 
the group is admira’ by sevingel. On the 
other sido, a young female, probably an 
attendant of the o les to re- 
lease herself from the prose a ’ 
who has also «secured ‘for himself some of 
the treasures:of another kind in the shape 
of a jewel-casket. These two groups are 
connected - together by stalwart - pirate, 
powerfully drawn, who, in @ half-drunk en 
manner, holds the ‘dice-box on to 
throw for the ‘selection of the 
prisoners. Behind him is a savage-looking 
| ing at one of the young girls 
with .‘“‘unbridled appetite.” ‘There 1, 
however, a gleam. of hope for them all; a 
vessel is oven isi Sho :clling ewihly See af 
& aor we will hope for the rescue of 
captives. 
. Ths’ pictare,” with ‘the ideas naturally 


associated with it, is not an agreeable one 


‘| ‘to contemplate; but ‘as a work of Art it is 


of singular merit, and fine in colour. 





———— 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.— Parr XI. BOLOGNA. 














OLOGNA is supposed to be the only city is sai 
commencement of the fourteenth century, 


born in the twe’:th and thirteenth cen- 
turies. The names of Guido, Venture, several painters of eminence whose names 





® belonging to that era; and peintings by 
ce; 
so, ‘‘ they have been so mu 


) or of supposing that local rivalry has | repute 





productions of one century into the | 

noble efforts of a remoter age.”* The | artists soon 
Reni, also a Bolognese, who in the seven- | who clung to 
teenth century, i i 


? twelfth century, and is said to have execu ' , 3 
ow in Rome. Down to the end of the fifteenth century | of most Italian galleries the collection 1s 
logna was the rendezvous of painters from all of Italy | dato; the year 1305 being Sesignet say 
ntings taken 
: every artist followed his peculiar 
ne stio, yo wl was formerly the College of Jesuits. 
Orne ene weske be a in ly as it were; the first 
0 i hose come down | 0) as 1 ; 
ny sre ahs we own casrated to the works of the 


occasion to speak of him presently when noticing @ the sanctuary of 
latter. Afterwards a : J Primaticcio, Tibaldi, | Venetian Art 


influence of which was felt throughout 
which numbered among it Domenichino 0, 
Lanfranco, and ee ; | to what may be termed the 





and Ursone, have been handed down as of early Italian Art, though their works 
disap On 's followers 
them are said to be still in existen Zoppo, 
inted | fifteenth century, still exist: our National | 


repainted | 

‘ that the critic is under the necessity example, * : 

either of denying their original antiquity, , Zoppo studied in the school of Squarcione at Padua, 
i | repu’ tion of OO Francia’s master. Some 


led historians to transform the feeble | appearance 
i to decline, but the genius and energy of 


ee attracted a crowd of ipils to their 
Guido just mentioned must not be mistaken for Guido | Bologna a prominent place in the history of Art, 
i the old Academy offered them every 


1517), the cotemporary and friend of Raffaele: we 
a picture by the | Bologna 18 t, ce is 
io, Ti ; and it is in the firat of these cities that we Bye © 


and others, till the Gechaek founded in the we | a school, the | true h 
the whole of Italy, and | School—Brancia, the tiv et the ; Sater 
Guido, Albani, | a0 others. Bu con yn por mag painters 


of Italy which can boast of native painters by 
who is supposed to have studied under he _ It. produced 


fi 
F 


rt 


if 
if 


whose’pictures are so widel ‘known, | their power. 4 

& but he is probably Guido Guiduccio, no lived in te | The Accademia delle Belle Arte of Bologna, or, as it is sometimes 

i ted some called the Pinacotheca, contains about 350 Like those 

i of comparatively recent 

— , though it school of Art, ly 80 from churches which have been and 
— : it prnse own peculiar a Jo or maanet, 80 | m suppressed monasteries. The building in whi 

t the term *‘eclectic,” which has always been applied to the meriy, th of Tosuits Judgment and taste are 

} in arrangem works, . 

: chronologi ery the visitor enters being 

to us is Francisco Haibolini, better known as Francia (1450— | devokiol 2 Ao the old Bolognese painters, 

shall find | following as 0 y a8 possi in due ord 4+, as Veni 











© «History of Painting in Italy.” By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavaleaselle. 
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is present in one of his most celebrated pictures, known as the ‘St. 
Margaret,’ of which we shall, probably, have to in a future 

per. The right name of this painter was Francisco Maria 
Manzo , or Mazzuoli; but he was called, and is best known by 
that of, Parmigiano, or Parmigianino, from Parma, the place of 
his birth. He ranks among the most distinguished men of the 
school of Parma, and is p by connoisseurs second only to 


Correggio. 

We have remarked that the gallery of Bologna contains 
examples of Italian Art prior to the ‘. of Raffaelle : the 
side panels of a small altar-piece by Giotto (1276 — 1336), 
originally in the church of Sta. Moris degli Angeli, in this city, 
show respectively a group of saints and an Vitale, a name 
better known in the subsequent history of Bolognese Art, who 
lived in the early part of the fourteenth century, is represented 
oy a Madonna, ‘‘supporting in air a veiled infant erect, and 
clutching at her dress, with a diminutive figure of a donor in the 
right foreground, and an angel kneeling on each side.”* The 


lognese inters, and 
who acquired the name of 
** De’ Crocifissi,” from his 
numerous pictures of the 
Crucifixion, has two or 
three examples in the Aca- 
demy : one ‘ The Coronation 
of the Virgin;’ another, 

* Pope Urban V.’ enthroned, 
in the act of benediction, By 
and holding a picture of (@ 
8S. Peter and Paul,—it is ; 
signed Simon fecit ; besides 
a small picture inscribed 
Simon fecit hoc opus, ** re- 

ting Christamong the 
Apostles.” ¢ These works, 
with others of a — 
contemporaneous date by 
Jacopo Paulus and Jaco 
degli Avanzii, are greatly 

; their remains 

only serving to show the 
comparative rudeness of | 
the Art of the time. 

A century later intro- 
duced a painter whose 
works even now 
attention, and from whom 
may be dated the actual 
revival of Art. We allude 
to Pietro Vanucci, called, 
from Perugia the place of 
his residence, i 


famous pictures is in the 
Academy of Bologna, ‘ THE 
ADORATION OF THE VIR- 
GIN,’ ved on this 


fi in an open land- 
‘ archangel Michael, arrayed in the 
of war, a kind of semi-antique, semi-chivalric armour ; 
on his thigh, and his left hand rests on a 
stands St. Catherine, her hands clasped, 

upturned to the Virgin. The other female fi 
to represent St. Appolina; and near her is St. 
@ Evangelist. The arrangement of the group is ix: the 
«ymmetical form of the artists of the period; the very attitude 
vf each figure corresponding in a measure to that in which it 
stands in juxtaposition; but there is considerable grace in all 
than we usually see them in Perugino’s compositions. The 
Virgin and Tnfant Christ constitute a pictene by themselves, 
and are so engraved, without any of the surrounding accompany- 





icture is signed, and dated 1320. Simone, another of the early | 





: “ History of Painting in Italy.” By J, A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. 








L. 





ings in Kugler’s work. The face of Mary has a very sweet 


ex ‘ 

"Passing from the master to his great pupil, Raffaclle, we find 
him represented by his ‘Sr. Oxcriza,’ one of our illustrations. 
The picture ranks not only as among the glories of the Acaf smy 
of Bologna, but as one of the painter's greatest works of his 
earlier time, executed, soon after Raffaelle took up his residence 
in Rome, for the altar-piece of the chapel of the Bontiy lio, in 
the church of St. Giovanni a Monte, Bologna. The ch 
carried it away with them to Paris, where the authorities of the 
Musée Napoleon valued it at £20,000. While in Paris it nee 
through the s of restoration, and suffered from injudicious 
treatment. Speaking of Francia in the commencement of this 
pore, reference was made to him in connection with Raffaelle. 

former painter died suddenly, and, according to Vasari’s 
t. f ‘ef, at finding himeelf eo ‘ 

y friend, in this picture of St. Cecilia. 

Zignel it to the care of Francis, req i i ir any 
damage that happened in its transit from to Bologna, to 

correct it if n , and 
to superintend the placing 
of it in the church. ee 
a = the Lye team 
received, and dying v 
econ he an 
cease was attributed, but 
evidently without reason- 
able ground, to vexation 
S his own tly. As 
e was in his sixty-eighth 
year at the time, hivoudden 
death may fairly be as- 
signed to natural causes. 
picture itself has re- 
ceived the highest prai 
oe ge yr talian 
since ite a ce. 
Sea dies 
position is St. Cecilia, hold- 
ing an instrument, which 
may be taken for a kind of 
organ: it is reversed, and 
the tubes are beginning to 
fall out, ee: i 
the scattered and broken 
musical instruments at her 
feet, the relation of earthly 
to heavenly music;” for 
the saint looks upwards to 
the choir of angels chant- 
ing over her head. On the 
left is St. Paul, a noble 
figure, resting on his sword, 
and contemplating the frag- 
ments on the ground: next 
to the A: eis @ 
assumed to be St. John, 
whose head is of great 
beauty. To the right, be- 
hind St. — is les 
Augustine; and in ad- 
vance, stands Mary Mag- 
dalen, a stately statuesque 


It , evident that 


THE ADORATION OF THE VIRGIN. types, or models, of Mary 
(Perugino.) and St. Cecilia, were Roman 


women. The composition is not without a certain amount of 
formality, but this is in a great lost to the speeiates 17 
peony pee ~~ by 1 Pr sap ition of the chiar’- 
oscuro, W. u0es & union grou 

Lodovico Oaracci (1555—1619), the founder ot the celebrated 


gure | school in Bologna—in sonreneeen with his two cousins, Agostino 


and Annibale, somewhat his juniors as regards age—was a pupil 
of Prospero Fontana; and afterwards, it is said, of Tintoretto, in 
Venice. His visit to that city, and also to Florence, Parma, and 
i i ith the idea that by combining the 
highest ive schools it would 
be possible to create a perfect style _It was with this 
object that he opened his school, which certainly never 
such ions as he had formed of it, though, as we have 
already stated, it -— forth men ~e — are everywhere 
recognised among the masterpieces of painting. _ ‘ ; 
Lodovico’s own pictures rank below those of his cousin Anni- 
bale, who, pobre to stands at the head of the Caracci family ; of 
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whom, besides the three we Seve partion, was a fi 

Antonio, natural son of Agostino. he grater nanohole ee | | ble one. Ne have cagrared, Tae Crown oF Txorns,’ 
works are to be found in the ee Rh churches of me g the robsbility thet that | he mgm: and treatment, and sug- 
the former edifice containing many, and among them some of his | the works of Michael Angelo in Sooke witch eit deny for 


use ee 
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THE CROWN OF THORNS. 
(Z. Caracci.\ 


l k they have undertaken ; and the 
& few days only, in 1601. The composition in parts is forced, pena en, Ae Seachem me betokening neither al a 


a8 if for the urpose of displa tomical expression, and is 
unnatural ; vt action of rae ghey fertarere i eneegeaed~ the stoicism of more than human endurance. Still the grouping 
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is fine and effective, and the light and shade are so disposed as to 
bring the figures out in a most striking manner. 
In every way a greater work than this is the ‘Madonna and 
Infant Jesus.’ Mary stands on the half-moon, surrounded by a 
lory of angels, with St. Jerome and St. Francis. A thin veil covers 
er head and falls in delicate folds over the bosom and shoulders. 
The heads of Mary and her Infant are painted with infinite grace 
and sweetness of expression, in the style of Correggio. Others 
of Lodovico’s best works in the are ‘ The - 


tion,’ and a ‘Madonna and Child,’ enthroned, with four saints. 


Annibale Caracci (1560—1609) is represented in th 
by several pictures, of which, however, we can “a os Rpare 
following : one, which was originally in the eee | of 8. Giorgio 
is thus described by Kugler,—‘« A Madonna, in the mannee of 
Paul Veronese; the Infant and the little St. John, in that of Cor- 
re io; ©. Sen SoS list, in that of Titian ; while the St. 
srine resem bles igiano;” ‘A Mado: ; 
egg oy lata 
‘ The Martyrdom of St. es,’ by Domenichin ar 
is one of several siten-ghatee, by thts painter oF rte 








F 
z 


the Academy. 


of It is a grand iti 
aks ealeh heen? Ge grand composition of many 


holy and touching impersonation 
the whole scene is from its very an. ne most repul - 
the painter evidently took no pains to soften down the 
reality—the figures are full of excited action, well drawn, 
coloured. The ‘Madonna del Rosario,’ so-called 
Virgin is represented in the act of throwing flowers 
ory, who is interceding with her for the faithful, is 
8 ‘Transfi tion,’ divided into two parts: the 
shows nea ar mentioned, while the lower contains 

represnting numerous incidents relating to 

persecutions and martyrdoms of the Christian church. sina 


Hen 





Guido Reni (1575—1642) appears in the gallery in * 
subjects, two or three of which may be classed with his best 
works: such, for example, as ‘ The Crucifixion,’ called by Kugler 
“one of Guido’s finest and most dignified creations;” the Virgin, 
who, with St. John, stands beside the cross, he desi 3 
figure of solemn beauty.” Another is the ‘Madonna della Pista: 
in the upper part of the composition is the body of Christ laid on 
a piece of tapestry, with Mary and two weeping angels at the 
sides; below is a view of the city of Boleyn, with Se Tee 
saints introduced. ‘The Massacre of the Innocents’ is c- 
terised by deep feelirg and beauty of expression. 

JamEs DAFFORNE. 


——| 
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and the story runs, that a connoisseur wishing 
to purchase a sketch just completed by the 
youthful artist, Wiertz exclai “ Keep your 

ld! Gold is the death of the artist!” and 
feseupon closed the door upon the willing pur- 
chaser. The teaching of the wealth-despising 
father had thus fo an echo in the heart of 
the son. 

It nay be, however, observed, that although 
throughout his career Wiertz uniformly refused 
to sell or part with any of his works of —_ 
nation, preserving them so as to form hi 
Museum, he was, nevertheless, during the early 
pane of his life, accustomed to paint portraits, 
or which he condescended to receive remunera-. 
tion. 
Shortly after commencing his studies in 
Antwerp, y Wiertz lost by death his two 
friends, M. Paule Maibe, and his affectionate 
and proud father. The death of the father 
was a severe trial to the affections of the son, 
since a friendship of a rare and very tender 
nature had subsisted between the two, and both 
characters appear to have been formed in the 
same mould. From the age of fourteen the 
father had invariably in his letters to his son 
addressed him as “ my dear son and friend.” 
After the loss of his father, the young artist, 
writing to his mother, says, “‘ Henceforth my 
strength must be in myself alone; my reason, 
my sole guide.” When thus writing he was 
only sixteen years of age. His sole pecuniary 
resources were a small pension—granted, we 
presume, to distinguished Academy-students by 
the Government, to enable them to live while 
studying—at first 140 florins, but subsequently 
raised to 240, and to 300 when working for the 
great Roman prize, which would enable him to 
comer his studies through the experience of 

vi 


his time of study at Antwerp, youn 

Wiertz fad paid two visis to Pare.) The 
object of deepest interest to him in that won- 
derful capital was the unceasing and un- 
dulating crowd which ever surged through 
the innumerable streets. If he indulged him- 
self by a visit to the theatres, this was always 
at the expense of his appetite; for on the 
occasion of such dissipation, he went without 
his dinner, strapping himself tightly round his 
stomach, in order not to feel emptiness. 

It was in 1826 that the professors of the 
Academy of Fine Arts at An 
to their remarkable pupil that heshould com- 
pete for the Roman prize. He deferred, how- 
ever, taking this important step until feeling 
ae ae of 9 a oy cei In the 
meantime, preparing or his future great wor 
he made man es and sketches. ” 

In 1830 the Belgian political revolution 
led to an artistic revolution. Wiertz, writing 
in later years of this important year, thus de- 
scribes its effect upon the young Art-world of 
Belgium, and doubtless was himself one of the 


most conspicuous of the young enthusiasts to 


whom he refers. “ Justice been fought 
for,” writes our artist, “and then Good Painting 
had to be led for. The words ‘Our 
one 
ady to sac her altar ; 
according ‘to his capacity: this one his life; 
that one his fortune. Painters felt that they 
also must give, and all were unanimous that 
they must give life to a new school: ‘ Vive la 
Belgique!’ they cried, ‘Vive Rubens!’ and 
our ardent youths might be seen in our 
museums themselves with inconceiv- 
able enthusiasm to the old masters, studyin 
them ! analysing them! explaining them ! an 
what vo canvases did they bring forth ! what 
waves of splendid colours! Strange epoch 
and effects of enthusiasm. The fire 
the had kindled the fire of 
genius.” 





at Rome was equally simple, retired, and self- 
denying as it had been in Antwerp. Having 
studied the great Italian masterpieces for a 
considerable time, he uced his first large 
pon ap ry to il-paint- 
ing of thirty feet long. 

Ee is usual for the “ Laureate-student” to 


send home to Antwerp some picture or pictures | fe 


exhibiting the result of his Italian studies. 
These pictures received by the Academy, are 
usually small, and usually present some study 
of the yay ons at Rome, of a group of Ban- 
ditti of the Abruzzi, or of some pretty girl in 
the costume of Trastevere. The carriage of 
such works of Art is defrayed by the secretary 
of the Academy, who retains funds in hand for 
such purposes. 

big the ‘Death of | egy Mapa 
made its appearance at Antwerp, the worthy 
secretary, we are told, rubbed his spectacles 
several times, while he examined, with a puzzled 
air, the bill-of-lading ted to him upon 
the arrival of the picture of young Wiertz. The 
freight was charged 500 francs! Such a sum 
for iage was a thing unheard of! Let the 
picture be where it was! He had no desire to 
pay such an extravagant demand. Such was 
the first thought of the good secretary. Gra- 
dually, however, curiosity arose regarding this 
new arrival; at least he would look at what the 
large packing-case contained. He did so. The 
packing-case was opened, and disclosed the pic- 
ture of Patroclus in all its nakedness! Here 
was another shock to the feelings of the secre- 
tary. It was a picture consisting of fi for 
the most part nude. A new and terrible inno- 
vation—the proprieties were violated—the pic- 
ture could never be received and hung on the 
walls of the Academy ; it must be banished. 

Van Brée, however, came to the rescue. He 
paid the i and recognised the unques- 
tionable genius of the work before him. 

The remarkable powers of the young man 
were henceforth recognised. Nevertheless, his 
course through life was not to become one of 
smoothness. Indeed, the road along which he 
henceforth travelled, bristled with many diffi- 
culties, and many were the antagonists he 
encountered. These antagonists, however, it 
must be confessed, were mainly such as he 
excited against himself by his combative and 
sarcastic nature. He was a soldier in spirit, 
and an aggressive one too. Already, si 
1825, in his early student-days, he had 
dreamed sublime y Mme of the revival of a 
grand and heroic style of Art, which should 
supersede-the mere painting of subjects of 
genre, which he move ow a sign of the entire 
degradation of national taste and character. 
He employed his pen as well as his pencil 
throughout the whole of his career in waging 
a ceaseless warfare for the recognition an 
establishment of ‘‘ High Art,” and this with an 
energy and eloquent impetuosity, kindred in 
nature and power to those of our English Hay- 
don, ex: in the self-same cause. As in the 
case of Haydon also, the glory of Art and the 
glorification of the artist himself became, at 
times, inextricably merged into each other, and 
gave @ personal intensity to the fury and sar- 
castic war of words. e ultimate fate of 
a ~~, ne ate co ~~ odea i 

aydon. iertz out his life bei e 
be of judicious assistance from the State— 
in his student-years in the form of a —o 
sion, as we have seen ; and in the height o 
successful career, of a piece of ground on which 
to erect his studio, and funds wherewith to 
build it—was thus enabled through unwearied 
devotion to his Art, combined with a stoical re- 
jection of all inducements to personal ease and 
comfort, even of marriage itself, to paint his 
large heroic and ideal pictures, and, having been 
assisted thereto by the State, to bequeath the 
result of his life’s labours undivided to the State. 
It is rare in the hi of Art to meet with a 
career in which the indomitable will has been 
permitted by Fate to work on towards its pre- 
conceived i with such simplicity and un- 
divided concentrative action. 

Numerous are the pamphlets upon artistic 
subjects, more or less controversial in tone, 
named and quoted by Dr. Watteau. In several 
of these, the writer's indignation is specially 


since 





lirected inst the Parisian Art-critice 
connoisseurs, and he ironically exclaims, “ * son 
Raphael! poor Michael Angelo! who were 
unable to go to Paris there to inspire a know- 
] of fine taste, which corrects extra: 
directs — Poor Michael , to 
eo itute of France gave no satis 
In order to awaken that sentiment of inde- 
ndence which, according to the belief of 
iertz, ought to characterise every veritable 
artist, he proposed that a conference should be 
held by artists, in which works literary and 
artistic, of both French and Belgians, should be 
compared. As a prize to be awarded to the 
victor in this Art-tournament, he offered one 
of his own pictures. This conference, however, 
— gee ge 
ite of the repugnance felt by Wiertz to- 
ards the self-asserted infalli bility of Parisian 
critics, he decided to send his picture of Pa- 
troclus to be exhibited in Paris. It is probable, 
however, that in taking this step he sought to 
lay a — = the future ay wm of his 
gain a wager laid by himself and 
Lis Sites with reference to the rejection of the 
icture. The Belgian Art-reformer desired to 
make it evident, that at Paris no success is possi- 
ble without the support of the Press, and without 
little coterie intrigues ; and that, consequently, 
when these methods for gaining public notice 
were di ed, the exhibited work, whatso- 
ever might be its intrinsic merit, will un- 
noticed. By the rejection of ‘ Patroclus,’ he 
was probably secretly not displeased, and in no 
manner discomfited, seeing that its rejection 
furnish him with a plausible excuse for 
the expression of his cherished opinions, and 
would, he hoped, lead to a triumph of his ideas. 

The recognition of Parisian indifference and 
intrigue (as he regarded them) strengthening 
the young artist’s abhorrence of the system of 
Academic exhibition, decided him also hence- 
rey yg a me the uctions of his —_ hands 
to the judgment of no artistic judge and jury. 
Solely depending upon himself in the creation 
of his works, he himself, when they were com- 
pleted to his own personal satisfaction, would 
exhibit them to the public. 

Nevertheless, he was not going at once to end 
his contention with the ters of Paris. A 
whimsical, and frequently what might be termed 
a grotesque, love of mystification formed a 
marked characteristic in the mind of this strange 
man, and frequently manifested itself in un- 
expected sallies, as in the a instance. 
Dr. Watteau at considerable length relates the 
history of a certain piece of mystification, the 
sum and substance of which is as follows. 
Wiertz borrowed from a friend, for a certain 
period, a valuable and undoubted picture from 
the hand of Rubens. Then, in the presence of 
witnesses, who signed their names to a docu- 
ment drawn up for the occasion, and certifying 
their ce during the ceremony, Wiertz 
boldly, in the midst of bis friends, painted his 
own name upon a corner of the picture, and it 
was dispatched to Paris, there to undergo the 
ordeal of examination for exhibition. _ 

The picture was pronounced unquestionably 
a work of Art, and rejected as unworthy 
of being hung. Rubens thus rejected at Paris, 
was received back in wane ot Brom 
Wiertz had now fully won his wager ; 
due course, to crown himself with the bay 
crown of malicious triumph, addressed a letter 
to his antagonists, couched, as it may —* 
gined, in no very respectful language. 
contempt for contemporary criticism bear 
unbounded, and he gloried in his sarcastic an 
scornful utterances. Nevertheless we are as 
sured by Dr. Watteau that Wiertz professed 
himself ready to bow before judicious, healthy, 
and enlightene* criticism, and declared that it 
was simply the conceit of imperfect knowledge 

Thus, with his pen, as though it were 
sword, di belligerent artist attack all w — 

regard as vicious, — 
making himself there countless 
to his own 
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Fine Arts, exercised 
his mind. There was a small laboratory at- 
tached to the studio, where for years, during 
the evenings, he was accustomed to make 

ical experiments. The chief result of 
these chemical studies was his discovery of a 
new method of painting, which he terms “ Pein- 
ture-mate,” or painting with a dull surface. A 
considerable number of the later works of 


those undoubtedly most attractive to the eye, 
and the richest in colour, and firmest in hand- 
ling. The chief advantages of the “ Peinture- 
mate” are, that there is no glassy, mirror-like 
surface, there is no varnish required, and that 
the picture can be painted and placed in every 
light, the surface remaining dull, and yet not 
heavy. The effect is richer than that of fresco- 
painting. The secret of this discovery was pre- 
served in writing by Wiertz, and has been 
ied by various painters with success. 
career of Wiertz as a painter appears to 
have divided itself into three epochs The 
first, the early time of study and struggle, of 
which we have given a sketch. The 
second period, when he was painting portraits, 
as one of his biographers expresses it, “to buy 
his daily potatoes,’ for a certain number of 
hours each day; then devoting himself with 
renewed energy to the production of those 
colossal works, such as ‘The Triumph of 
Christ,’ ‘The Fall of the Rebel Angels,’ &., 
together with lesser sized pictures, the = 
of}which were taken from Dante, Milton, Victor 
ag with now and then a subject from 
m life—pictures, all of them, which 
gradually made him a name am the dis- 
tinguished painters of Europe. is, how- 
ever, was a time of embarrassment in various 
ways to the painter, both through narrowness 
of means and narrowness of locale. Thirdly, 
the period after the building of the large studio, 
so nobly provided for him by the Belgian 
Government ; when he, in the full exercise of 
his powers, painted the most remarkable of his 
ely Pe eae as pen the _ 
realistic of his pictures, the most original an 
interesting of all his works, subjects taken from 
modern but each one the exponent of 


& philosophical idea. At this moment, also, he | picture 


had discovered the Peintwre-mate, by means of 
which his execution had become , more 
assured in touch and powerful in its new 
crispness and vigour. ‘This epoch exhibits 
Wiertz in the culmination of his power, and in 
the accomplishment of his long-struggled-for 
life—his recognition by Belgium as @ man 
Of grains, end an honour to his countzy. 
hile still in the vigour of his power and 
with ambition—while ry B yen | 
iditions to his studio and works 
wherewith to adorn’ these new additions—death 
summoned the painter from the midst of his 
many labours and his many earthly hopes. 
Spite of the ideality of his nature, of the 
spirituality of his organization, and of the 


fdnees of his bearing in all things appertain- 
to earth’s life, Wiertz is said to have en- 


FS 


his left hand, and with the 
trace outlines upon the air, smiling 
— upon the visions around him. 


lishing, alo’ 
my letter to 


yours very truly, (Si om ed) 


as the annihilator of his individuality in 
as the artistic nature was concerned. aN 


a. t would seem as though his exit 
the drama of earth-life must needs in its 
fantastic grimness—not, however, unmingled 


with pathos and beauty 


with the 


acts. It is thus that his faithful 
and ey me Dr. Watteau, in whose 


“ Wiertz died (18th of June, 1865) of 


last, describes his death: I 


followed by purulent absorption. Singular to 
relate, as the cold of death seized upon his 
ienced a sensa- 


body by slow degrees, he experien 


tion of intense burning. At intervals he was a 
prey to various kinds of visions, some horrible, 
some sweet and mysterious. Suddenly he 
would behold heaps of corpses rise around his 
bed, and he would close his eyes, would follow 


the action of some 


which was 


being enacted before him, and would call for 
weapons wherewith to drive away the iatruders. 


Then being laid to 


u his pillow 


he would exclaim : ‘Oh what a g orious horizon ! 
what beautiful and gentle countenances! how 


ey, they are! how th ep tye men 
ey love me! give me qui m 

i ; da cnetat oh, 

phael himself !’— 


brushes! what pictures I 
I shall even vanquish Ra 


then he would appear to take his palette 


upon 
right he would 
the while 


thus he sank into the sleep of death.* 


—— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND IN 1843.” 


D. 0. HILL'S “DISRUPTION OF THE CHURCH OF 


oo have been requested to publish the 
ollo 


wing communication from Sir Geor, 


To the Editor of “Tux Ant-JovuRNAL.” 


Dzar Srx,—In the Art-Journal for the 
t month there is a notice of Mr. D. O. 


B.S.A., in which 


1848.” May I 


Se aoe 9 
i ion with the sale o 
the ‘ Disruption of the Chrrch  ieel on 

uest the favour of your pub- 
ith this note, an extract from 
Committee appointed to 

‘ purchase, who asked m opinion on the 
aiden, in which will be seen the grounds where- 
on I considered myself j 
the sum of 3,000 guineas as the 


Believe me, yours faithfully, 


ustified in mentioning 
priceof Mr. Hill's 


Geo. Harvey. 


EXTRACT. 
“The work has been in hand, as omnes 


“John Miller, Esq., of Millfield, 
of the Interim 


rather more 


have been 


ten 
adler, a moderate estimate, 
8, excl 


pn Aya less expenses; ae re - + 

for the exercise of the talents of so opens : 
his life —I am, my dear Sir, 

Gro. Harver.” 


A on the 
nenthe™ First Assembly of the Pree Chur ‘bed 


(Edinburgh, 14th January, 1865.) 





i 


ined a dread of death; he regarded 
as the extinguisher of his mental powers, 


oF 





* To be continued. 


THE TOWER ARMOURIES. 


Ir is probable that to the presence of the Mey- 
rick collections of arms and armour at South 


quently, in neither of these great 

can the nobler periods of the armour of the 

Lancastrian and Edwardian eras be said to be 
The still earlier equipment and 


ccmemr Go exit sso of gual Siaes; ont © 
is enhanced in a remarkable manner by a com- 
parison with the fine suits of Oriental mail- 
armour of modern date, of which numerous 
exam trophies of our wars in India— 
ich these collections. The true sources of 
the armour of the Crusaders are thus clearly 


Harvey, P.R.S.A., as explanato: of the 
reasons that induced him to set the value | of both English and contem: Conti- 
specified on Mr. Hill’s picture of the ‘ Dis- | nental examples, from about 4.p. 1450, with 
ruption,’ mentioned in our notice of the | some reminiswnod, of earlier ah 
artist’s life. In the article alluded to, we se Pheer weap 
made no comment on the transaction, as} * ¥° series , 
the middle would go a long way to com 
none appeared necessary.—Eb. A.-d.] Jete the Novag 
Pesides these equally important and interesting 


ES EPE 

i 
te 
bul 
tele 
rab 
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seit 
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HORSE-SHOES,* 


A novat subject of iry, and one i 
A mayarable interest, @ that of the origin and 
history of horse-shoes, and of the art of shoe- 
ing horses. That it is one of antiquity 
is evidenced b en ey an fhe 
orse-shoes, of different peri whic! have 
from time to time been discovered, and by the 
references to them to be found in old writers. 
With the Greeks and i i 


and i 
little doubt that the first foot-covering of the 
when the hoof becameinjured, was 
leather, stitched on with thongs, in much the 
manner as sandals for human beings, 
and also those for sore-footed camels and other 
i From this the transition to metal 
rims, attached by clamps, and then with nails, 
would be easy and natural ; but to what people 
this invention is a matter which re- 
quires much —and it is doubtful 
whether any investigation will ever be able 
satisfactorily to set the question at rest. 
Mr. , in his trul i 
just issued—the first on the subject which has 
ever been attempted, and one to which un- 
reserved must be given—is inclined to 
ive to Celts, or Gallo-Celts, the credit of 
ing the first inventors of this most useful art. 
the Celts 
is, however, pretty evident ; as to 
that people the use of iron was unknown, and 
no remains of shoes of bronze or of any other 
material have ever been exhumed in Ww 
ing. far as our own country is con- 
cerned—and it is to that our present remarks 
will be limited—the earliest known examples 
are of the Romano-British periods, and these 
have not unfrequently been found on Roman 
sites and with undoubted remains of that 
e. 


uring the lo-Saxon period it is evident, 
not only ee aes souubenaliy discovered, 
but from no genes pg “4 mony eae | 
was regularly practised : oes, however, 
being of a comouad different form to those of 
the preceding era. With the Normans the art 
was, of course, much practised, as the following 
facts, among others, testify: the Conqueror 
gave to Simon St. Liz, one of the noblemen 
who came over with him, the town of North- 
ampton, and other land, on condition that he 

vided shoes for his horses; and another 


Earls of Derby, &c., and bore for i 
successively six horee-shoes, and vaire, within a 


bordure of horse-shoes. A curious circum- 
stance in reference to Norman horse-shoes, not 
mentioned by Mr. Fleming, is the discovery of 
a pitcher, bearing on one side the h 0e, 
and the other the buckle ba of the Ferrars 
family. This curious vessel is engraved in the 
“ Reliquary,” and is worth attention. Another 
matter connected with the Ferrars family is 

tland, of 


“= who 
. The old —the 
f Oakham isa Norman building 


erected by Walkelin De Ferrars, and on its door, 
and on various parts of its interior, are horse- 
shoes of various sizes and dates, which have been 
claimed from, and given by, royal personages, 
peers who have “through the precinct, 
or lordship” of 
the town is also a horse-shoe. 

ing downwards, the Marshalls—“ Mares- 
callus "—whose duty was “ every morning, and 
late at night, to see that the horses are properly 


* HORSE-SHORS AND HORSE-SHOEING: THEIR OnI- 
Gtx, History, Uses, anp ApusEs. By G Flem- 
ing, ¥.2.G.8., ke, Published by Chapman and fall. 








| @ work 


aT Erege® 
PERT er eee 
pacetlie 


tary 

and valuables, were lost in the river Dove, 
there remained until the year 1831, when, in 
ing the river, they were found. These 
consisted of an immense number of coins—com- 
uted at 100,000— and some other’ relics. 
ey were, in many instances, so firmly em- 
aries erect 
river as to be not easi iron 
of the and of other articles, had .become 
oxidi cemented the mass firmly together. 
Am the mass some horse-shoes were dis- 
cov imbedded in the conglomerate, and 
firmly attached to gravel and coins. ° are 
in the possession of Mr, Llewellynn Jewitt, 

and are crys in Mr. Fleming’s volume. 
The of the city of Gloucester, of the 
reign of Edward IIL., presents a good illustra- 


occasionally found materi m in 
the works of native artists, 

a pare —_— "s Pp the 
subject is and not according to the 
usual trodition :’his ‘Lurlei’ is oi the 


siren generally who, 
like Virgil’s mistresses of song, lures boat 
and boatmen to i the irresist- 
ible of her voice. The enchantress 


tion of the form of horse-shoes and nails of si 


SEAL OF GLOUCESTER. 


that period, and from that time downward the 
art has continued, and the form, with but few 
improvements till quite recent times, has re- 
mained with but littie alteration. 

Mr. Fleming has left no source untried which 
was likely to throw the least light on the 
subject he has chosen, and the result of his 
labours is most satisfactory. He traces the 
history of the art from ite earliest period, in 
every country, and illustrates his remarks in 
a liveral and very judicious manner ; he goes 
thoroughly into every branch of his subject 
both historical and ical, and dilates on the 
various methods of shoeing, and the forms of 
shoes, in @ masterly manner. 

We commend the volume, which is very 
hp | dedicated to Prince Arthur, and 
is illustrated with upwards of two hundred 
engravi to every one of our readers. It is 
t is sure to 
sale, and one that deserves it. 


an extensive wi 





a chit a 
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Foley, R.A., has, 


was 0 
igned to Mr. Foley. 


additional 
J. B. Philip, have been recently 
their respective places in the 

leading from 


tively, Edward I., Eliza 
in their niches some time 


Four niches have yet to be filled. 
have seen it stated that the whole are 


and good taste than to overlay a 


ing.ebread toy. A warrior clothed 
to foot in armour might 


Queen 


i 


a robe of the same glittering metal 


his power to produce another exhi 


and value. Yet it would 


do so year after year, when we 


“4 


however, to say of Mr. Wallis that 


yoy and that several 


we advocate, but it is certain 


Professor of Sculpture to the 


ag poem winter season. 

—A scheme has been started for 
rd's | picture of this 

hibited in the present year at 


Academy. The object of the 
to give the painting to 


priated to the ‘‘Martyrs’ Memorial 


reached one 
paid into the on Joint Stock 








MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Prince ConsoRtT MEMORIAL.—Mr. 
we understand, com- 
ao his ‘‘ sketch” model for the statue of 

late Prince Consort, to be placed in the 


Marochetti riginally commissioned 
to execute the statue : but on his death it 
Tue HovseEs OF PaRLIAMENT.—Four 
al stetues, the work of Mr. 


e Victoria Tower to the 
House of Lords. They represent, respec- 
beth, James L, and 

Anne. Statues of Alfred, William the 
. Richard I., and William L, 


itn be sof i oe priety 
can be more offensive to pro 

sculptured 
work with such meretricious adornment ; 
which is to reduce it to the level of a gilded 


muster 
golden panoply; but only imagine 
Elizabeth, or the more 
Queen Anne, with a face shining 

in the radiancy of molten gold, and ra 


idea is us: we should like to 
know who is msible for it. 
WINTER BITION or Mr. HENRY 


WALLIS will be opened to private view on 
the “" Saturday of November. He has 


schools, that we have no right to — 


inter ost 

exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
that so many of the leading artists have 
their uctions marked “sold” before 
they leave the easel. It is but justice, 


and buyers also, have confidence 


h him. The principle is not one 
in that 


collectors hesitate to make acquisitions | i 
until they can actually see the pictures 


they desire. 
Mr. H. Weexes, R.A., the newly-elected 


demy, will deliver his first course of lec- 
tures to the members and students during 


UTHER’s First STUDY OF THE Brsiez.” 


ings by Ry subscriptions, Mr. E. M. 


now being erected in Smithfield. We un- 
derstand that any subscription that has 
d or u may be 













the account of Mr. E. P. Treasurer 
of the fund. ie 
REPORT ON THE Paris ExHrsiT1Ioy.— 
This document has at length made its 
— in a “‘blue book” of 272 pages. 
Delays are not always dangerous : the sub- 
ject is now forgotten, or nearly so, for any 
useful It was not “savoury” in 
of | 1867, and to stir it up now would be un- 
leasant to all parties. We shall there- 
ore dismiss it in a few brief sentences: 
the milk is spilt, and all the might of 
all the powers of Europe, including Mr. 
Cole, cannot restore it to the pitcher. 
That we nded much and gained little 
is certain : the “‘ authorities ” at South Ken- 
sington would not dispute that dismal fact. 
Our national glory was not sustained : the 
honour of England was not upheld : by the 
British Commissioners in 1867. Discon- 
tent was universal among all the contri- 
butors to the “‘ universal,” Exposition; and 



















for to do it olen justice more than 4 
whole number of the Art-Journal would be 


uired. 
*Proanass' OF PURIFICATION IN THE 
AnsEy.—We trust that none of those 
resignations and translations to which it 
does not come within the ince of 
Se Ae ee cestr pg of to vel 
well- 
Tired work of puriisation 
earning the gratitude of those who venerate 
and frequent the Ab Church of St. 
Peter at Westminster. din of news- 
paper has ceased, and the re- 
stored uty of the noble monuments 
bids fair to render memorable the rule of a 
literary and antiquarian Dean. The only 
questionable ion—that on the par- 
tially-painted effigy of the Countess of 
Richmond—now proves to have been as 
ible without 
a restoration of the paint. The over- 
freshness of the gilding, especially that of 


cation that is quietly 


ago. the good derived by Great Britain from the i 
e| huge bazaar was very little indeed. We the scutcheons on the sides of the tomb, 
to be are fully aware that many difficulties were has been toned down this brief lapse of 


a ee 













time. In fact, tho Abbey-dust which has 
been duly removed from many of the 
monuments, has not been annihilated ; 
nor can it be easy to eliminate it from the 
church. And this, while it involves constant 


in the way of Mr Cole and his staff at 
Paris: some of them were unsurmount- 
able; others might have been—but were 
not'— overcome. Our Commission was 
neither esteemed nor gag 

attempts at influence, its positive rights 
indeed, were either ignored or scorned. 









from 





care on the part of the datier , has, at 
same time, countervailing advantage of 
















exhibition, seemed to think it a favourable 


o — for humbling England —and 
r papery ie Sem But the themeis 
wearisome and unprofitable. The commis- 
sion has had its way, done its ‘‘ wor .” and 
received its “ recompense;” and now its 
way, its work, and its recompense, may be 
forgotten among the many things it is 
less pleasant to remember than to for- 
t. Wedo not imagine that a dozen of 
fhe Queen’s subjects will wade through 
this ‘‘ blue book;” while probably not a the 
hundred will care even to look at it. 
If it had ap early in 1868 it would 
have been subjected to much criticism ; but 
at the close of 1869, our readers will con- 
sider, as we do, that our space may be 
better occupied than in as” to pieces; 
a thing not very difficult to 
. STATUES OF THE Eart OF DERBY AND 
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a picture as well as a pane The artist 

, has, we understand, o ed large repute 

in the provinces: he would stand the test 

of criticism in London; for among works 

of its class this work may hold a high 
ition. 

S. Lover.—A tomb of white Carrara 
msrble, surmounted by a ‘‘shadow-cross,” 
has recently been placed over the grave of 
the late Samuel Lover, in Kensal Green. 
It bears the following inscription :— 
“Samuel Lover, poet, composer, novelist, 
and painter; born Feburary 24, 1797; died 
July 6, 1868. ‘Thy rod and thy staff 
comforted me.’ ” 

Tue INAUGURATION OF THE MONUMENT 
To Leion Hunt took place at too late 
a period of the month for us to do more 
than make note of the fact. The ceremony 
at Kensal Green, on Tuesday, the 19th of 
October, the poet’s birthday, gave occasion 
t) Lord Houghton, ting the com- 
ng 5 Areal J egg et on the 
life-history o man, the genial nature 
of the critic, and the rich le of verse he 
has bequeathed to mankind. In our next 
number we shall give an engraving of 
the monument, and some brief details 
relating to the ceremonial. 

Tue CrysTaL Paxace school of Art, 
Science, and Literature, opened its session 
of 1869-70, on the 18th of last month. It 
was founded about ten years ago, its 
— being strictly limited to female 

ucation, which comprise lectures and 
classes on all subjects included within a 
course of liberal instruction, while the 
courts and collections of the Palace are 
made available by way of examples and 
illustrations. To families residing in the 
neighbourhood, the school, which is —, 
intended by professors of acknowledged 
talent, offers great advantages; but these 
are within the reach of non-residents, for 
a season railway-ticket, procurable at half 
the ordinary cost by ial arrangement 
of the Palace directors with the railway- 
companies, enables those living within 
moderate distance to attend any or all of 
the classes. We may add that pupils are 
entitled to the free use of a reading- 
room and library. We believe the school 
meets with the success which the discern- 
ment and liberality of the executive cer- 
tainly merit. 

CamEos.—A youn 
education in Art may 


lady, whose early 
: said to have been 
obtained in ‘‘the bush,” in Australia, has 
recently produced some shell cameos of 
singular merit; of such excellence, indeed, 
as to have greatly surprised ‘‘ authorities” 


among Art-critics ; her power has no doubt 
developed since her residence of a year in 
England; but several of her productions, 
before she could have had any instruction, 
manifest extraordinary skill and know- 
ledge, and justify the belief that in this 
poe Art she will arrive at su ‘ 
Kelly, who is of an Irish family 
settled at Victoria, seems to have been 
guided by what is erroneously called 
“‘ chance” —first carving heads on pieces of 
Australian “lava,” and thence proceedin 
to the shell; sometimes copying from su 
engravings or models as came in her way, 
far from any ‘‘school,” and occasionally 
designing as well as carving. Two of her 


china | Seven parts of this weekly 


his family. In the Duchess of ll too 
she has found another generous and appre- 
ciative patron. She is therefore not with- 
out the sure means by which success is 
attained when one ona by desert. 
The examples submitted to us are such as 
could not fail to excite admiration; they 
are portraits chiefly, excellent as likenesses ; 
and cut with marvellous ‘‘ neatness”—grace- 
ful, yet forcible. It is not too much to say 
that nothing so good, in this class of Art, 
has been heretofore produced in England. 
ARTISTIC PRESERVATION AND DECORA- 
TION OF InoN-woRK.—The question of the 
best method of painting iron-work appears 
to have made but little progress since 1851. 
If we judge from the contradictory and 
imperfect methods adopted for the adorn- 
ment of our principal metropolitan bridges, 
there is yet room for great improvement. 
Neither lead colour, nor unmeaning and 
soon-tarnished white, nor the dull red of 
the Ludgate Hill ornamentation, can be 
thought satisfactory. In the river-face of 
- new Blackfriars Bridge — hed 
© progress of experiment are 
detected : a bit of red, and then a bit of 
green, having been tried as samples. The 
general idea seems to be, to paint iron so 
as to simulate bronze. The truth of this 
view is more than questionable, as the 
proper mechanical treatment of the metal 
is very different from that appropriate 
to the more costly alloy. But, passing 
over this objection, no one seems to know 
what bronze is: some represent it as black, 
some as brown, some as red, some as brassy. 
Fine gun-metal is, in colour, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from brass; but the lacquer 
applied to one or two statues within the 
last few weeks give no likeness to gun- 
metal. One of the finest specimens of 
bronze in London is the statue of James II. 
in Whitehall Gardens, which, in the parts 
kept clean by the action of the rain, has 
a sort of brown patina that is highly to be 
admired. The green hue which charac- 
terises many noble ancient bronzes is 
entirely due to the decomposition of the 
copper. In the folds of the toga of the 
statue above described this green salt 
makes its appearance. Nothing can be 
less desirable than to imitate it by paint. 
The bronze of the equestrian figure of 
George IV., again, is more like gun-metal, 
and resisted the action of the atmo- 
here far better than the more recent 
black statues of which we have some- 
times complained. The most successful 
attempt at metal-painting and decoration 
in London, is to be found on the Holborn 
Valley Viaduct, where, after several experi- 
ments, gilding has been freely introduced. 
We await the completion of the structure to 
pronounce a decided opinion ; but the effect 
on the eye, as far as a casual glance may 
be trusted, is highly favourable. The 
introduction of gilding, when not artisti- 
cally harmonized, may be paltry and 
irritating ; as in the case of the unmeaning 
gilt mullets on the Cannon Street Bridge, 
over the Thames. But a film of gold 
affords a very durable protection to iron ; 
the use of the noble metal is characteristic 
of some of the finest old work, and, with 
our great modern improvements in metal- 
lurgy, we may look forward to an increas- 
ing y se pong of gold to the preservation 
and decoration of iron-work. 
Tue Ittustratep Miptanp NEws.— 
: ; journal have 
poe ob pe cuties to -_ le the public 
of its merits. It is exceeding! 
wall done in all its d ents: + | 





paper, good printing, and excellent engrav- 


so also have his lady and other members of | i 





sat manufactory of 
: ditch. The work ig 
one that manifests energy and liberal en- 
terprise ; and we trust it will be successful ; 
for it will make Art familiar among classes 
that cannot but benefit by it. The publi- 
cation is by no means addressed to the 
“lower orders,” yet it treats of various 
topics interesting to them. The literature 
is also entirely satisfactory ; the sub-edi- 
ing | os done 4 and, altogether, the 
P on rves the prosperity to which 
we hope it will attain. . ij 

CoursInG IN AsHDOWN ParK.—The 
interesting picture, by Mr. Stephen Pearce, 
representing the great coursing meetin 
of the South of England, in the com 
of the Earl of Craven, is to be presented 
to the Earl by the “ coursers” of 
England, that it may become an heir- 
loom in his lordship’s family. In size, as 
well as in the general character of 
the subject, the work corresponds with 
Mr. Ansdell’s ‘Waterloo Coursing Meet- 
ing.’ The composition contain sixty por- 
traits, some equestrian, and some of 
different personages on foot, including 
several ladies ; of course there appear more 
than a few favourite and famous grey- 
hounds. Among the most conspicuous 

rtraits are those of the late and present 

rds Craven, Lords Bective, Sefton, and 
Grey de Wilton, with a goodly field of 
well-known lovers of the sport. By no 
means a subject easy to handle, notwith- 
standing its abounding and varied vitality, 
the picture is rather one grand portrait, 
than a comprehensive series of its. 
The scene is as true to nature as actors 
are to life. The treatment manifests con- 
summate skill in Art, and thorough 

uaintance with the subject. 

ELASQUEZ.—The Builder stated some- 
what recently :—‘‘ We hear that in one of 
the public libraries of Spain several letters 
and receipts in Velasquez’s own hand- 
writing have been found. One was a 
— for a pol nearly — 

unds sterling, for hi ous pic 
PThe Deunkests? 

Mr. Epwarp SHARPE, son of Mr. C. W. 
Sharpe, one of our most eminent historical 
engravers, has left England for Montreal, 
where he intends practising as a painter. 
When a student at the Royal Academy 
he gained the silver medal; and the 
works he has since exhibited leave but 
little doubt of his talents commanding 
attention in Canada. : 

Sazviatt has deposited at the establish- 
ment in St. James’s Street, a very 
mosaic, designed and executed at the works 
in Murano, for the alabaster reredos of 
Southgate Church, one of the churches 
of Gil Scott. It represents the Last 
Supper: it is 8 feet long by 4 feet 3 inches 
igh, and is divided into three parts by the 
columns of the reredoe. The centre 
contains the representation of our 
standing, in the act of blessing the bread, 
with an apostle on each side of him, while 
each of the side panels contains the repre- 
sentations of five apostles. The grouping 18 
pleasant and effective, and the work 
especial notice for the bold character of the 
designs and colouring—the style which is 
best adapted for treatment in mosaic. The 
colouring in itself is worthy of attention, 
from the rich tones that are introduced and 
the harmonious blending of the whole: 
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some of the tints, as the blue in our Lord’s 
garment, and the orange and red tints, are 

ially beautiful. From the manner 
in which the — has been — ae 
with comparatively large pieces, ect 
ofa sssch moroclaborate work is produced— 
a result arrived at only after years of study 
and tice by the artists in mosaic, but 
ais @ tly reduces the cost of such 
work. entire expense of the mosaic 
we notice, re ay Eg magne cartoon, 
fixing, and jage, Wi under, rather 
than over, £200. Rinew that productions 
of this kind of Art’ suit our climate and 
atmosphere, and may therefore calculate 

, a8 well as hope for, their extensive 
alepiion in this country. 

ELson’s New Book WAREHOUSE IN 
PATERNOSTER Row.—lIt is the fate of not 
a few of the finest and most impressive of 
the architectural features of modern Lon- 
don, that. they should be found in situa- 
tions where any appropriate display of 
their characteristic features is simply im- 
possible Noble buildings, erected on ground 
of almost priceless value, stand face to face, 
forming © opposite side of ‘‘lanes” or 
“rows,” too narrow even to pretend to be 
“ streets,” and almost narrow enough to 
enable persons standing on the pavement 
on one side to shake hands with those 
who stand on the other side. This is 
unavoidable, however much it may be 
to be regretted. Paternoster Row, that 
well-known head-quarters of publishers, 
and grand depét of published works, may 
claim to be narrow among the narrowest 
of London thoroughfares. Yet here build- 
ings of the first rank are springing upas if, 
conscious of their own high-worthiness, it 
were a matter of supreme indifference to 
them whether they could be seen te advan- 
tage or not—indeed, whether or not they 
could be seen at all. We have rarely had 
our attention attracted, in London, to an 
edifice of greater architectural importance 
in its way than Mr. Nelson’s new ware- 
house in the “Row.” Standing at a 
corner, this fine structure has two fronts, 
both of a peculiarly hard Scottish stone, 
having a fine texture, and a most pleasing 
colour. The designs, from a Scottish archi- 
tect, Mr. Lessells, are classic in style, and 
have been worked out with great skill and 
care, the type being the purest Corin- 
thian. The columns of the principal story 
have their capitals studied from those of 
the Temple of the Winds, at Athens; and 
they have been executed with the happiest 
effect. The building is very large, and 
contains spacious apartments, all of them 
of fine Pa and excellent arrange- 
ment. interior decorations are in 
Carton Pierre, by Boekbinder, and are 
among the most perfect that have been 
executed in this very beautiful plastic 
material. He has designed them, as well 
a8 superintended their execution. These 
decorations include the capitals of the 
columns in the interior of the building, 
with all the cornices, panels, and cei 
accessories and adornments. In the cor- 
nices, forming friezes, are devices symbo- 

cal of astronomy, sculpture, music, and 

ainting. The whole of these Carton- 

erre works are to be finished in colour ; 
to be executed by Purdie, Bonnar, and 
Carpe, of Edinburgh. ‘The building 
has been, and is, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Ellison, the architect, of Lon- 
don ; and the clerk of the works, to whom 
no common credit is due, is Mr. Pratt. 
Such a building as this is an honour to 
London as well as to those who have pro- 
duced it. 
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Puorocrapus or raz Hory Lanp. Published 
by A. Mansex1, Gloucester. 

We have rarely noticed a book so entirel 

satisfactory as this: consisting of si ved 

views of the “Holy Places,” chiefly of Jeru- 

salem and the parts adjacent. 

Mr. Mansell has obtained extensive renown 
as ——— of phs from works by 
the old masters, and more than once we have 
been called upon to accord him justice for 
enterprise and liberality. His issues extend to 
many hundreds—comprising, indeed, nearly all 
the great productions of the great artists of all 
ages and countries. It is not a little singular 
that a provincial publisher should hese Maal 
to do so much ; his volumes are public benefac- 
tions; they show us at a glance what the 
mighty masters of Art have done, and bring us 
to close acquaintance with the most immortal 
of their achievements. A quarter of a century 
ago, years must have been expended to obtain 
— knowledge that may now be gained in an 

ur. 

Our present business, however, is with Mr. 
Mansell’s collection of views in the Holy 
Land. The photographs are of several sizes ; 
large for portfolios, and small for “carte” 
books, and they are sold either separately or in 
sets. Examined together, as we have examined 
them, they will be sources of intense delight : 
they are of great excellence considered merely 
as examples of the Art: the points of view have 
been judiciously selected, the light has’ been 
clear, and artistic feeling has guided the 
ry my Their main value, however, is 

ived from the “themes ’* they depict ; actual 
renderings of places consecrated by Time and 
History, and which eighteen centuries have 
endeared to the minds and hearts of thousands 
of millions of mankind: sacred alike to the Jew 
and to the Christian, to every reader of either the 
Old or the New Testament; to all indeed who 
are interested in the “oldest people” of the 
world, and ially to those who read the 
records of the earth-life of our Lord. 

The theme is one upon which we might write 
column after column and leave the subject 
little more than commenced. It is a rare 
privilege—that which may be had at so small 
cost—to go through this series and recall the 
several incidents connected with the Saviour’s 
history, to see the “places” as they are to-day, 
and contrast them with what they were 80 
many centuries 950; for the ruins give the 
outlines Sw glories ; and nature, as in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat and the Mount of Olives, 


is but little changed since, eighteen hundred P 


the ion was offered at Calvary. 
Teall readers, be their creed what it may, wil 
feel intense delight in examining this ply 
interesting sories, and thank the energetic 
publisher for a boon of rare value. 


—_—_—- 


Tux Ports or Guesce. By Epwix ARNOLD 
M.A. Published by Cassett & Co. 
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alluded to by Sam Weller as the secret of 
letter-writing :—we wish there were more of it. 


re 


Prcrorntat Errsct 1x Puorocraruy: being 
Hints on Composition and Chiaroscuro for 


Photogra 
Cha) on Combination Printing. By 
H. P. Ronmeon. Published by Prezr 
anp Canter; Marton & Co. 
Te ie cas es te eas Gen: 
one on its ic appli ; 
and BOY covalent westiject whieh of sound 
instruction upon a 8 wi compara- 
tively few photographers appear to understand ; 
namely, the = of — a eg 5 the 
recognised laws of com is one 
thing to manipulate skilfully, oo as to produce 
a fac-simile, so to of the subject ; but it 
is quite another thing so to arrange that sub- 
ject, whatever it may be, as to set it forth in 
the most effective and picturesque manner ; 
and it is to this = that the remarks of Mr. 


are 
says, “that Art and i 
bined ; and these ridicule the 
ledge of the principles of Art can be of use to 
the photographer.” We have no hesitation 
in itting that such an opinion is simply 


urd ; fi the use of the camera ma 
eg ar Sante eeechoaiasl in toate it 


yed to no unless the mani- 
ee aad of all which 
is essential to constitute a ; that 
princi whereon it is to be built up : 
and it is this ledge y ie 
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Dr. Diamond, 
sphy,” who has 
art to that 

it is now seen. 


country are the work of Mr. Robi 


Tux Hatr-Crown Artas or Puyrsicat Gero- 
orarnuy, by Kzira Joxnnsron, Jun. Pub- 
lished by W. & A. K. Jounston. 


The half-crown atlas is an my ph - 
ordinary purchasers the maps are supplied for 
a shilling, and there is a still more modest 
copy attainable for “the ridiculously small 
sum of six .” It is evident that the 
beauty and legibility of the folio plates are not 
to be looked in these little volumes, which 
bear the im “ middle-class series.” But 
showing students, and the humbler 
class of teachers, what physical phy 
means, and of giving correct, though general, 
ideas of the distribution of land and water, of 
plains, valleys, and mountains, of temperature, 
of ocean currents and river systems, of the 
course and cradle of winds and storms, of the 
istri i earthquakes and volca- 
noes, of the general local of the fauna 
and the fora of our planet, the issue of these 
, Cheap little books must be regarded as a great 
educational boon. 

The plates are om in colours. The seas 
are characterised by blue ruled lines, a method 
which gives such distinctness to the form of the 
adjacent land that it ought to be invariably 

in any map that is to be consulted 

ught. Matters of current interest have 

also received due attention from the editor. 
There is a map of Syria and the Isthmus of 
; which, though of course it only repre- 
sents the famous future canal and the thirsty 
bitter’’ lakes on a microscopic scale, yet erables 
student to understand more distinctly the 

0 , points of the case, and will enable 

listen with philosophic interest to the 

1 that may be expected to arise when 

canal, royally inaugurated, is found to be, 

for the t, only navigable by bicycles a 

Peau. e cordially recommend these unpre- 
tending little atlases. 


Miscetrawza Genzatocica ut Henrarprca. 
Edited by Joszru Howarp, LL.D. Pub- 
lished by Hamitron, Apams, & Co. 

Tux study of 

connected with it, is ra 


in 
i iting, is Dr. 

oward’s “ Miscellanea,”’ which has just entered 
Stemchipetom wigtetent Loan ae 
inedited docu- 

ments, relating 


extracts from parish 

; and in each of these divisions the 

as it has gone, is full of the most 

valuable information. Hundreds of origi 

which otherwise would probab] 

have been “ put in print,” have, through 

and industry of Dr. Howard, who is 

and pai ing of edi- 

given to the in this admirable 

; and thus the stores of genealogical 

_ Possess pues savaved 


seals, 
armorial bearings—fac-similes 
gathered from authentic sources; all are ex- 
ecuted with the greatest care and precision. 





Onnements, Vases, tT DécoraTIons, D’APRES 
ues Mairres. Par M. Pkaukonot. Pub- 
lished by the Author, 37, Rue des Acacias 
Montmartre, Paris: Rucert, Oxford Street. 

By some means cr other, either through private 

enterprise, or by Governmental action, Trent 

contrives to before her artisan and manu- 

i tion educational works such as 

are not within the reach of our own 

people. In publication under the above 
title M. Péquégnot, an engraver by profession, 
has brought togeth re- uced, an 
enormous number of designs adapted to every 
kind of Art-manufacture and ornamentation, 
copied from rare drawings and prints by the 
oan meme ot design in times past ; even as 

back as the age of Raffaclle. The entire 
work occupies thirteen volumes, and contains 

about seven hundred plates, all engraved on a 

full scale. We may especiaily note among the 

subjects many suited to ceramic painting ; pic- 
tures, in fact, by French and other artists of 
repute. It is ost needless to remark how 

uable such a publication must ve to our 
manufacturers of decorative works of every 
description: it has already found its way into 
the public libraries of Russia, Turkey, Austria, 

Belgium, Spain, and into those of a very con- 

siderable number of the cities and towns of 

France, as well as into the library of the South 


Kensington Museum. 


CaTaLocus or THE ANTIQUITIES AND Works 
or ART EXHIBITED AT IRonmonGERS’ Hatt, 
m May 1861. PartIV. Printed for Sub- 
scribers only. 
This work, which has been some years in 
p is now brought toa conclusion. No 
oubt the gentlemen belon to the London 
and Middlesex Archwologi Society who 
undertook the task of compilation, with Mr. G. 
Russell French as editor, have found their duties 
somewhat onerous, and may have met with 
difficulties known only to those who have had 
much editorial experience, especially in illus- 
trated publications of a peculiar kind. This is 
probably the reason of the delay which has 
occ in the — of the Catalogue of 
the Ironmongers’ Hall Exhibition, which, we 
believe, was not commenced till the collection 
had been dispersed. Independent of the pro- 
crastination, the manner in which the work has 
been carried out to its termination must be 
perfectly satisfactory to all interested in it. 
Of the preceding parts notices appeared in our 
columns as each was published. This fourth 
part embraces a large variety of objects, includ- 
ing ancient and modern glass, clocks and 
Dietoried! wae abies "ond eon 
relics, embroidery, carvings, e- 
siastical utensils, pone ivories, gold and 
silver plate, with many others. 

The entire catalogue contains upwards of 
330 illustrations, all of them excellently en- 
graved. In his selection of the subjects the 
editor seems to have exercised sound judgment 
and good taste: the choice is varied, and the 
objects are 7 aos to manufacturers 
of our own time. ‘The explanatory text is concise, 
but amply sufficient. The Ironmongers’ 
Company conferred a Lnefit on the Industrial 
Arts by instituting the exhibition; the produc- 
tion of this catalogue perpetuates the obligation, 
and is in every way most creditable to all who 
were engaged on it. 


On Foor tHroven tue Peak, on a Summer 
SaunTER aMono THE Hii1s and Da.zs or 
Dersysurre. By James Caoston. Pub- 
lished by Sumpxux, Marsuatt, & Co. 

A rag whether a the summer or the 

winter, the spring or autumn, among the 

hills and dales o Sees» Seger 
able, and always full of interest. Few counties 

aot > aaa > 7 it ale 
or a ing variety of hill and dale, 
wood and stream, rock and w, as it does. 

To the ordinary tourist it has attractions in its 

scenery, its pure and bracing air, and its plea- 

sant V: are unequalled elsewhere ; 





, where Little John 
rendered immortal by the deso- 
; Stony Middleton, Chats- 
aiace of the Peak,”—Bakewell, 
Haddon Hall, Rowsley, Stanton, Birchover, 
Winster, Matlock, i 


Dale, Mi 

other places, back to his own “ city of cotton,” 
Manchester. It is a charming book, and just 
what a My be Fp to have with him as 
a companion during his saunter among the hills 
and dales of Derbyshire. vas 


IniustratTep Tempzrance Anzcporzs. Pub- 
lished by 8S. Panrnipes and Co. 
This +" “cheap” book, —— for “the 
many, but it contains so many wood-engravings 
of t merit that it might bear a large price 
without being dear. It is one of the publica- 
tions of Mr. Smithies; and probably the 
woodcuts have done, or will do, service else- 
where. All the issues of this good man are of 
a high order, designed and calculated to advance 
social while improving the mind and 
taste. is works find their way into the 
humbler homes of the people, into workshops 
and cottages; but they may be teachers in 
aristocratic mansions, where, indeed, to our 
knowl they are by no means unappreciated 
or unwelcome, for they are instructors in all 
the holy lessons that teach peace and goodwill 
to man, and of that which makes the loftiest as 
well as the lowliest do their duty in that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to call them. 
No employer of labour can act more wisely 
than in distributing The British Workman 
amon, the men, women, and children he 
ee so it may be said of every publica- 
tion Mr. Smithies sends forth from his prolific 
The title of this volume indicates its 
contents: it is a collection of anecdotes (all of 
them “ facts’), to show the folly, as well as the 
wretchedness, of intemperance. Our business 
with it isas a work of Art, and that, as we have 
intimated, is of rare excellence. 


Country Watks or A NATURALIST WITH HIS 
Curtpren. By the Rev. W. Hoveurton. 
Published by Groomprincz snp Son. 

A fresher, pleasanter, or more profitable book 
= this ber pa issued ‘o the —_ 
very parent could not write it; but any paren 
may procure it, and so teach his children to love 

nature, and to 

“ Took from nature up to nature’s God.” 

It is full of knowl on a hundred subjects ; 

in language simple 


oung, but so as to gratify and teach : 
lor there are none of any age who may not pro- 
charming 


fit b mgd wrap Soe in this 
veline. t is full of 


aden eae or nes eee “ natu- 
ralist’’ whose “countr ,” taken during 
cach of the twelve months of the year, have been 
fruitful of instruction and lavish of delights. 


i aaa) Mars eee xy 
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62, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, Ec. 
Branou Orrios—7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 









The Annual Premium Income of the Company at the close of 1868-was £920,978 Os. 104., coi thes tia 
THE BUSINESS IS DIVIDED UNDER TWO HEADS :— Ra. 




















eRe General or business, being the t ted 
Premium Income of the G py, ey tomo a 
The jum e eneral Business was 432, and ; 
Branch by the Carlisle 3 per Cont peetet eo) ng Oe rr re oe 
The Premium Income of the Industrial Branch was £168,546, the sum Assured £3,169,237, and the wage Sas. oy . 
Estimated Reserve...........+00+6 . 


The lisbiity of the Industrial Branch dog nob odmit of being extimated i the same way as that of the General Branch, on account ofthe tT 


e proportion of Policies which so that the of Guten 
ie the Liabilities of this Branch of the busines shown by the nesalt of 14 yéase’ ex tn ere db da mpl paca; he | 
_ ec naigey” ng hol of the Ida Pali SHORE ORE EHE TEETH EEE EEE EE SESE EEE EERE HOO R OHS £241,301 12 ry er } 
average Ww ) Policies Poe ee BECP CSET OE Seu Se 
She avereue aa ofthe Asecrell in, ths Vey ee ee ! 


7 siniish likin) delle stn de ah sealer 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDITIONAL, AND UNJHALLENGEABLE, 
P ARE ISSUED BY THIS COMPANY. 


These policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any part of the world without extra Premium, and contain a table of withdrawals,” 7 
showing at one glance the sum that may at any time be withdrawn. 
HENRY HARBEN, Seorstary. 
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=r: THE “NEW FAMILY” ie aman a 
— : STITOH 4 te NEW EMBROIDERY-STITOH. Wok by HAND «nt TREADLE, | 
Of os TOMEABE SAR RAYS, yon at Onn ee Pant FOO: | 
i a Soc chantiity ef these Machines enablon xy ono be perfect use in a few hours. 
MA SED 2 woking BUTTON-HOLBS, mr seen nm ery Sl Sv 





(+ 59,829 Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1968. Illustrated Price List Post Free, — 
Chief Office, in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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sent, for a Month's trial, free and pars 
paid, to any station in the Kingdom. 


Ilustrated Book (96 pages) free. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 3S SEWING MACHINE CO., 
135 eat & 150, Cheapside, London. 



























a |. CARD CASES.” 2 CIGAR CASES, SMELLING: BOTTLES, 2s. 6d.-to|/ LIQ 
; INKSTANDS, Mounted, %s. 6d 30s. E : 

: JEWEL CABES. : ae 
TRINKET BOXES. 
IVORY BRUSHES. 


; wean a eae : 


124.2527&28. OXFORD S 


eS 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS of the-new make, ine: Joints, 


WILL LAST FOR YEARS, (From 68.. 6d.) 


WRITING: GASES of every kind (a choice. of:1,000), ‘from:Bs. 6d. "t6 5 Guineas, 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladics and Gentlemen; fitted. most completely;, 26s. to 10 Gs 
DRESSING CASES, from’ 15s: to £10; 

LADIES’ Splendid Silver Mounted. DRESSING CASES, 9 Guineas. 


ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES for-Shelf & Table, 
“. IN;GILT, BRONZE, ‘OE NA, AND LEATHER. a 


Elegant ENVEI. \PE- CASES,.18s.| ARTICLES IN PEARL. MS. BOOKS... Ditto Zit CASES. 
Do. BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s.¢d. |BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. ‘POSTAGE 
eee PURE e ice 'e” \Wonk caaemee eee ree 
GLOVE , Ss. 6d., 12s. 6d.,, STATIONERY CABINETS, 2is. Cows. Bags. win 
a DESPATCH BOXES, 2ls. to 5 gs., 

., POCKET BOOKS. PENCIL CASES. 
PURSES, Is:"to 40s. FANS. wate 
»., | SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 

OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 gs. 














ckeeenTs SUITABLE ‘FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
<PRESENTS FOR LADIES... PRESENTS FOR: GENTLEMEN. 
EXCELLENT PLAYING CARDS, ls. per pack} ‘Is. i eae 


OLUBS AND GABRIS@NS SUPPLIED, ~..... 





SENT OARRIAGE PAID TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND UPON PREPAYMENT. 


Be ‘BAGATELLE BOARDS at 286. 64., 50s, @5s., 78s. 6d., with Ivory Balis, Cues, & 


IN-DOOR CROQUET AND IN-DOOR GAMES. OF EVERY KIND. 


= 3) CHESS MEN & BOARDS. DRAUGHT Dd: ~BESIQUE, 2 x BACKCAMNON. 





FAMILY. BIBLES; POCKET BIBLES, 
PRAYER: BOOKS, AND. -CHURCH® SERVICES, 


OF EVERX. SIZE TXPE, IN PLAIN AND: ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. ~’ 


Ivory Charch Services 5s. 6d., Prayers in’ Ivory. 3s. Sty. ppm ‘Church ‘Services 
4s. 6d, to 25s. : 


A LARGE TYPE FAMILY BIBLE, 2is. Smaller size, 10s. ed. | 








3 | ~ Bvery Article marked the Price in Plain Figures, and perfectly new and free, consequent upon o ravid sale 




















